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4 Lape Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 
_ © 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 

unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept 
"the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion is 
summed up in love to God and love to man,—[Passed unanimously by the National 
Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


F the announcement, made apparently by authority, that 
our Secretary of State is receiving written guarantees 
from the great European powers that the doors of China 

“shall be kept open by all nations and guarded by all 
nations for the benefit of the world, we think that may 

be considered the most important event in the year now 
closing. It brings the United States into the council of the 
nations as a world power with peaceful and honorable in- 
tentions. It sets an example which makes it easier for all 
nations to combine for mutual protection and mutual service. 
It points out the way which our government may take here- 
after in dealing not only with China, but with all Oriental 
nations, including the Philippines. It shows how our gov- 
ernment may secure from other nations guarantees that, when 
we have organized government in these islands and have 
withdrawn our forces, no one else will be allowed to step in 
and rob the people of their liberties. 


ed 


Great plans are making for the Ecumenical Council of 
Foreign Missions to be held in New York City next April. 
It is intended to be an exhibition of the methods and results 
of Christian missions in all parts of the world. Representa- 
tive men and women are expected to take up every phase of 
Christian work among even the remotest people, showing 
what has been done and what may be done. At a prelimi- 
nary meeting to.be held January 11 the Hon. Seth Low will 
preside. Ex-President Harrison has consented to act as the 
honorary president of the conference; and the wise, the 
mighty, and the renowned representatives of various churches 
in Europe and America are expected to be present. It will 
be an Ecumenical Conference of a new kind, and will cer- 
tainly excite great interest. 

we 


BisHor Porrer at Manila speaks words of truth and 
soberness, but singularly unlike his trenchant utterances in 
New York. What he says concerning the duty of the United 
States will certainly be approved by all good citizens. Es- 
pecially reassuring is his declaration concerning the aspect, 
bearing, and conduct of our army in Luzon. We quote 
what he says on these two points: “ The Filipinos can be 
conquered and subdued’by our armies. They can be routed 
and: scattered, so far as the military forces are concerned ; 
but the instincts of justice in them cannot be extinguished, 
whether by armies or navies. It is to be hoped that it will 
not be the office of the United States to attempt to extinguish 
them. This people has been robbed and oppressed by those 
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who, in their wrong-doing, have shielded themselves behind 
the highest sanctions. Their lands, which have been taken 
from them by force and fraud, should be restored to them. 
The authority of the United States should stand for that 
which must forever be the brightest blazon upon her escutch- 
eon,— honesty and justice toward the weak and the wards 
of the republic. It is a pleasure to add that the impression 
that one derives from the aspect and bearing of our troops 
in this far-away land is such as to make one altogether proud 
of them. The conduct and repute of our army compares 
favorably and creditably with that of any military service in 
the world. May the time soon come when, having estab- 
lished the more peaceful methods of government by equity, 
they shall be no more needed here!” 
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Tue Baptists of Boston have great reason for rejoicing 
and for celebrating the memory of the late Daniel S. Ford, 
proprietor of the Youth’s Companion. Mr. Ford was a 
millionaire who made his money openly, and confuted the 
slander that no millionaire can be an honest man. He early 
outgrew the crude and somewhat doubtful methods of adver- 
tising with which he began his enterprise. For many years 
he has conducted his business honorably, generously, and 
openly. His own personality he concealed to such an extent 
that few knew his face. He avoided his magnificent count- 
ing-room, and did his work in such quiet and seclusion that 
it was said a hundred and fifty of his employees had never 
seen him. For many years, through the church which he 
attended and through the various agencies of the denomi- 
nations, he was untiring and unstinted in his expenditure of 
time, money, and personal energy. Dying, he has made 
such provision that the Baptists of Boston will be able to 
erect a house worthy of their best missionary and other relig- 
ious agencies. The will of Mr. Ford shows how his sympa- 
thies have deepened and his conception of Christian duty has 
broadened in his later years. We congratulate our Baptist 
friends upon the rich, ripe fruit of their religion illustrated in 
the works of such a man. 
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OnE would suppose that the mere statement of such facts 
as are hinted at by the editor of the Christian Advocate 
would be sufficient to put an end to the abuses which he ex- 
poses. He says: “ Every denominational organization, such 
as the Book Concern, the Missionary, the Church Extension, 
the Freedman’s Aid and Southern Education Societies, the 
Board of Education, and the Epworth League, should be 
conducted on strictly business principles. All accounts 
should be audited, all expenses paid on itemized statements. 
Officers travelling on passes or on half-fare arrangements 
should not be allowed to charge any more on their bills of 
expense than they have actually paid. Officers of the church 
should not be countenanced in charging for any services in 
the direct line of their offices.” The editor of Zion’s Herald 
re-enforces these remarks, and among other instances charges 
a pillar of the church with travelling on a pass and charg- 
ing full fare for his expenses. 
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A THEOLOGICAL student asks what Unitarians believe con- 
cerning the resurrection. The question is too general for a 
definite answer. The word “ resurrection ” dates back to the 
time when the dead were supposed to be either unconscious 
in the grave or confined to an underworld in which they 
were only the “shades” of the living souls which they had 
been in this world. The resurrection implied formerly the 
raising of the bodies of the dead, with the renewal of the dor- 
mant life of the spirit or the escape of the shades from the 
underworld to rejoin their resurrected bodies. The resur- 
rection of the body is still taught by some who believe in the 
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continuous life of the spirit ; but the word “ resurrection ” is in- 


consistent with the modern faith in continuity of life, and. 


could not now originate in the Christian Church. As Uni- 
tarians commonly hold the doctrine of immortality, the resur- 
rection is a rising of the spirit from life to life, and does 
not concern the fate of the body. Even at the funeral of Mr. 
Moody this doctrine was stated in the language of Paul, and 
it was declared that the transition was instantaneous. Paul 
did not believe in the resurrection of the body. He said, 
“Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of heaven.” 
The resurrection, he taught, might take place in this life. It 
was the ascent of a man into the realm of the spirit. In his 
doctrine one passes from death unto life the moment he be- 
comes conscious of the indwelling spirit of God. 
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Ir is difficult for people in New England, or for their 
representatives who have been railroad ‘builders and city 
builders in other parts of the country, to take in the fact 
that in the great North-west there are hundreds of rich, 
strong, enterprising men who have no association with the 
colonial history of the country, whether in New England, 
New York, or Pennsylvania. Coming from the South after 
the Civil War they settled in the new country, fought the 
Indians, opened the mines, conquered the wilderness, and are 
now as much at home in London or Paris as they are in 
Baltimore or New York. Their families began with their 
fathers, and colonial history for them simply does not exist. 
They have no need of it to connect them with the Europe 
which lies before them now. 
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In seven of the leading American colleges and universities 
between fifty and sixty million dollars are now invested in 
productive funds available for the education of the children 
of the American people. This does not necessarily make it 
certain that the highest forms of education will immediately 
prevail. Education is the leading out of the faculties of 
young men and women and training them to do their proper 
work, This leadership among the intellectual and moral 
faculties of the young implies men and women fitted by nat- 
ure and trained by practice to one of the highest tasks of 
civilization. Money does not necessarily imply superiority. 
Time also and tradition, noble ideals and a store of mem- 
ories and venerable associations, are factors which cannot be 
invented or bought ina day. But vast stores of wealth de- 
voted to the education of the young men and women of our 
country will transmute themselves in time into all the fur- 
nishings of the higher life. One man pointed with contempt 
to a drove of pigs; but his wiser companion said, “ There 
go the future art galleries of the city.’ Lilies grow out of 
mud, Noble men and women may grow out of money-bags. 
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Ir is not always a disadvantage to be outside of the inner 
circles of the intellectual life. They who have the great 
advantages do not always use them well; and the native and 
instinctive longing for knowledge often brings ingenuous 
youth into relation with the best things furnished to others 
only by an established church and a university. The Unita- 
rians in England, until recently, have suffered from the most 
serious disability ; and yet that they have not suffered in vain 
appears from the following paragraph, quoted from the 
Spectator: “Some of the biographers of the late Sir Henry 
Tate, the benevolent millionaire, who gave to the people the 
gallery which bears his name, have odd ideas as to the causes 
which help a man up in life. They will have it that Sir 
Henry Tate was of very humble parentage, and had to strug- 
gle in early life with that disadvantage. It is quite true that 
he began life as a grocer; but he was the son of a Unitarian 
minister, and probably. had as thorough and careful an 
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education as any man in England. Careful education is a 

- tradition with the Unitarians, and more especially with their 
ministry, who for two centuries knew how impossible it was 
for their boys to get on with merely ordinary cultivation. 
We suspect, indeed, that the whole body of nonconformist 
ministers are better in this respect than is quite recognized, 
and rather wonder that they do not establish a society like 
that of the Sons of the Clergy. Their children were, till 
lately, debarred the universities; but they were taught, and 

_ quite an extraordinary number succeeded in the few profes- 
sions open to them.” 


The New Year. 


The last New Year’s Day of the old century has come and 
passed. Happily, we think, there is a year of the old century 
set to our credit, giving us still a twelvemonth for reflection, 

for repentance, and for resolution. Brought now in the 
closing days of a century which has wrought more changes 
in the distribution and organization of human society in the 
four quarters of the earth than all the centuries before had 
done, we need the time to count the gains, to estimate the 
losses, to see what helps on human progress and must be 
encouraged, and what tends to human degradation and must 
be suppressed. : 

It has been a great century. Into it have come a new 
knowledge of the heavens and the earth, new thoughts con- 
cerning human perfectibility and progress, new hopes for a 
long and stable reign of peace and happiness in this world. 
Before the opening of this century all the visions of prophets 
had shaped themselves into apocalyptic pictures and dreams 
of a miraculous millennium. ll these foregleams of proph- 
ecy have been lost in the flush of a terrestrial dawning. 
More than seers foretold has now come to be the expecta- 
tion of wise men now and here upon the earth. Before all 
that are now living have passed away, the reign of universal 
peace may begin and an era of progressive happiness set in 
that will last for ages without number. 

- They who saw the close of the first half of the century 
remember that they had expectations not yet fulfilled, But 
they also see that resources have been put at the command of 
human beings of which they then had no conception. Hope 
is tempered by experience, and experience creates new hopes. 
The good is coming, but it comes slowly with many a set- 
back and disappointment. It is well now to keep the bright 
hopes and the great ends which we are pursuing steadily in 
view, while also we sit down in the mood of remorse and 
contrition for the sins and follies which have delayed the 
‘coming of the kingdom of peace. Only folly and conceit 
can blind us to the fact that there are wrongs which should 
be righted because they can be righted; that there are races, 
classes, and individuals who sit in darkness which might be 
dispelled if their more fortunate brothers would let their 
light shine upon them: and that they also suffer want and 
misery which might be relieved if those who are prosperous 
and happy were also thoughtful and unselfish. 

All the want and misery in the world, excepting a small 
portion caused by accident, old age, and death, are. prevent- 
able. The unavoidable care and trouble of life which come 
as the natural result of human mortality can be reduced to 
small proportions when all men live in obedience to known 
laws with mutual helpfulness and good will. The greater 
part of this preventable misery is caused by the ignorance 
and folly of those who bring upon themselves the penalties 
of improvidence and wrong-doing. But even this vast self- 
inflicted suffering may be greatly reduced by the increase of 
education and opportunity. The rich, the strong, and the 
wise have learned during this century that they can turn 
money, social influence, and personal character into benefits 

which for other men and women will make all the difference 
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between ignorance, folly, sin, shame, and misery, and com- 
fort, contentment, and the enjoyment of life. 

Most of the new evils which threaten us in the last year of 
the century are not evils of weakness, of disease, or of wilful 
wickedness. They are rather the excesses of strength, of 
conscious power and an unbounded ambition. The energy 
cannot be reduced, the ambition will not be destroyed, the 
eager expectation will not cease ; but by intelligence, by moral 
power, by sympathy and a sense of honor, they can be curbed, 
controlled, and directed, so as to serve the interests of society 
in all its parts. 

The architects of society ‘and the builders of nations are 
for the most part unseen and unheard. They are silent 
workers who make no noise to be heard in the streets and 
who in the silence of their minds or the din of their work- 
shops are hardly aware of ‘movements ” upon the surface of 
affairs. They are to be reached not from the outside, but 
from the inside, by the thoughts and sentiments that go into 
their character-building. The energies they control are to 
be directed mainly by their own reason and conscience. 
Their history is written in the changes which destroy nations 
or build them up. Because they have few able. instructors 
and must learn by their own tremendous and tragical experi- 
ences, their first efforts often seem destructive, and blessing 
follows only when the issue of the first experiment has showed 
them the better way. The old century closes with a year of 
pause, of doubt and self-scrutiny, but also with experience, 
knowledge, and foresight which must make the twentieth cen- 
tury better than any of which history has left a record, 


Dorman B. Eaton. 


Dorman B. Eaton has been for many years an honored 
presence at every Unitarian gathering, and a leader every- 
where among the small number of men who give disinter- 
ested thought to public questions. His public services and 
his writings are well known, and have already been described 
in the Christian Register. The cause of Civil Service 
Reform, in which he was a protagonist, has now no abler 
defence than his writings. 

But his public life, though he gave to it a whole-hearted 
devotion, was far from exhibiting the whole man. One had 
only to hear a few moments of his conversation to receive 
far-reaching suggestions, and feel the presence of a mind of 
the first order. His style of talk was simple, utterly free 
from pedantry or dogmatism ; yet his thought carried judicial 
weight, and his exact and comprehensive knowledge was 
often almost. dazzling. He resembled Gladstone in his 
genius for being thoroughly informed. 

He was a sober mind. His extraordinary intellectual 
powers seemed but the practical expression of a certain 
moral energy which might be described — Matthew Arnold- 
wise —as public spirit touched by emotion. When the 
moral note was struck, he instantly grew musical and elo- 
quent. He was the farthest possible from the fanatic or 
the reformer with one idea. Civil Service Reform was to 
him the supreme present duty of the republic. But all ques- 
tions that concern the welfare of States or the health of 
single souls were interesting to him; and he discussed no 
question without finding somewhere in the vast range of his 
clearly ordered knowledge the illuminating fact, the con- 
vincing point of view. This combination of ethical passion 
with intellectual resource was his most remarkable char- 
acteristic. He never lost the moral purpose, nor failed to 
furnish his conscience with solid knowledge and logical 
argument. In his character, as in his personal appearance, 
there was something Roman. He was too honest to be a 
Cicero, too modest, too unselfish. But with a proper toga 
he could have passed for Cato Major,—let us say a Cato 
Christianized,— with that touch of rusticity, too, which the 
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greatest Romans always had. He was equally at ease in 
the forum, debating the safety of the republic, or on his 
pleasant Brattleboro farm, consulting of crops and cattle. 

In the best sense of the word, he was an “old-fashioned ” 
man; namely, of the fashion which is a wholesome model 
for any generation. If he ever opened a im de siécle book, 
which is not likely, he certainly never finished one. He 
saw New York grow up. He feared and disliked the osten- 
tation and luxury which, beginning with the newly rich, have 
multiplied in modern life for all classes. His own tastes 
were “for home-felt pleasures and for simple scenes.” 

But, though he feared the overblown luxuriance of our 
new America, it was not in his nature to be censorious. He 
trusted his country and his countrymen. He watched the 
new times with kindly as well as philosophic interest. But 
he himself remained of the generation of Emerson, of Curtis, 
of Peter Cooper, for whom plain living and high thinking 
were inseparable, and to whom personal gorgeousness was 
no temptation. 

Some of his critics have thought that he demanded of 
public men too high a standard of disinterested patriotism. 
He judged others by himself. He could probably have said 
that his patriotism never brought him a dollar, and it cer- 
tainly cost him thousands. It is one of the strange, sad 
things about American politics that men of Mr. Eaton’s type 
are not popularly thought of for office-holding. Like the 
late David A. Wells or Gen. Walker or President Eliot, Mr. 
Eaton instructed “statesmen” and remained a private citi- 
zen. He had essentially the statesman’s mind. 

In religion he was a loyal Unitarian, broad and profound 
in thought, but adhering reverently to the Christian tradition 
and name. He was a warm friend of Dr. Bellows, and 
cordially sustained the succeeding ministers of All Souls’ 
Church. His gifts to the church were large, and, in propor- 
tion to his means, unequalled. His private charities were 
constant, cheerful, and judicious. 

“Take him for all in all,” he was a great soul. A few 
such men, “if peradventure there be fifty found,” can avert 
destruction from any city in which they live. Such a life in- 
terprets the text, “ Ye are the salt of the earth.” 

To such antique models of citizenship — benevolent, in- 
structed, industrious — must the rising generation look if 
the “strenuous” life is to be in the strength of a higher 
national righteousness. 


Why we Ought to Talk about our Religion. 


How much does religion come into the natural ordinary 
conversation of modern people? Very little, we suspect. 
In a good many of the stories and novels which are sup- 
posed to reflect the average human life of our times you 
would scarcely know by an allusion that Christianity is a 
subject of modern interest. Read a biography like Trevelyan’s 
Life of Macaulay, and you will be left in uncertainty as to 
what this remarkable man of letters thought, or if he ever 
thought at all, about the fundamental questions of religion. 

Has religion become largely conventionalized? Has it 
been relegated to a certain official class, whose function it is 
to do the religious thinking and talking by proxy, in behalf 
of the rest of mankind? Has the next step in the process of 
fossilization already begun to follow, so that the minister 
himself is not expected to open his mouth upon religious 
subjects to any soul, except on the regular stated occasions? 
One would sometimes think so. How many genuine con- 
versations, heart to heart, have you, readers, and especially 
ministers, had im the year just past? 

On the other hand, one is often surprised at evidences 
that come to the surface, showing the keenest interest and 
susceptibility in regard to the subjects of religion. The 
Post-office Mission develops this kind of interest in every 
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part of the country. The same fact is demonstrated in the 
frequent outburst of novelties in religion, like Christian 
Science, Theosophy, and the Salvation Army. ‘There are 
as many signs that the world is longing for some new 
religion, or at least a revival of religion, as there were simi- 
lar signs in the Roman Empire at the incoming of Chris- 
tianity. 

The truth is, there is no subject so universal and perennial 
as religion. Its hard problems press always on men’s minds. 
They talk about all other subjects,— about business, about 
politics. Why do they not talk familiarly about religion? 
They can and do talk about religion, and enjoy talking 
about it, as all history shows, in every period of fresh life 
when religious thought takes on a new development. No 
new and higher religion would ever have been propa- 
gated if men had not talked about it, if they had not asked 
hard questions of the conventional guardians of the old and 
worn-out religions, if they had not told their friends and 
neighbors of the satisfaction which they found in the new 
faith. 

Very few people realize how profound the need is in our 
modern world of vital religion. In every village there are 
sad, lonely souls who long they know not for what. They 
long for the peace, rest, and companionship which a noble 
religion would bring them. Their souls are crying out for 
some one to tell them a gospel. A multitude of youths are 
going out every year from their homes to encounter the most 
complex and subtle temptations. How many of them have 
ever been grounded in a mighty and happy faith? The two 
Anglo-Saxon nations who lead the world are to-day engaged 
in bloody foreign wars. Who dreams that, if men of warm 
and decided faith in the religion of good will had held the 
reins of government in England and the United States, 
either of these wars would have saddened our Christmas 
time? In homes, in schools and colleges, in business, in 
the relations between employers and the employed, in pol- 
itics between nations, the need beyond all other needs is for 
religion ; that is, faith in a righteous universe, in a good God, 
in the actual brotherhood of our common humanity. How 
shall such a faith win its way unless its votaries tell it to 
others? 

And yet some one says, Ought not men to be shy of talking 
upon a subject so sacred as religion? We do not wear our 
religion, they tell us, on our sleeves, any more than our 
patriotism or our honesty. We do talk, I answer, about 
civic righteousness and commercial honesty, especially in 
times of national peril or disgrace, or when the world is crazy 
over the rainbow-colored bubbles of speculative ventures. 
We talk naturally, as occasion offers, and as the need urges 
us to express our convictions. We let our friends and our 
children know something at least of the strength of -our 
feelings. It is the divine nature in us that compels ex- 
pression and will not let us be silent.. So, too, the nature of 
religion, in proportion as it is real and vital, demands ex- 
pression and utterance. 

We are strongly impressed that our ministers especially 
hardly begin to exercise their full power for the want of 
using the'opportunities of familiar conversation. There is 
probably no parish in which souls are not suffering for the 
want of a friendly talk with a man of religion, just as the 
sick suffer for want of a physician. If the Catholic Church 
has gone too far with its confessional, this is no reason why 
we should go to the opposite extreme of neglect. The min- 
ister does not do half of his duty who only preaches on Sun- 
day, and does not also exploit his magnificent Cees 
for religious conversation. 

Our theory of the ministry, however, admits no distinctions 
among men. It lifts all, as full grown men, to be “ kings and 
priests.” Why do we reverence Jesus? He was no official, 
rabbi, or scribe. He was simply a layman, telling others in 
the ordinary tones of conversation that he had a gospel. He 
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lived the life of a son of God, and told his friends to think of 
God as their Father precisely as he did. Christianity began 
by lay-preaching, or rather by natural conversation about 
religion. The world’s tremendous needs will never be met 
till men learn evermore, as fast as they get religion, to tell it 
to others. Nay! we never know how good our religion is 
till we find how glad it makes others to hear it. ) 


ld Current Copics. 


A FEDERAL grand jury in New Hampshire last Monday 
announced its failure to report a bill against United States 
Senator J. H. Gallinger, who was charged with having vio- 
lated the civil service law by levying political contributions 
upon federal office-holders. The case of Senator Gallinger 
had attracted wide-spread attention, because it promised to 
test the contentions of civil service reformers, who have 
maintained that the civil service law, in so far as it provides 
for the immunity of federal officials from the activities of the 
collectors of political funds, is generally disregarded. It will 
be remembered that the Postmaster-General recently issued 
an order to the postmasters in Ohio, in which he reminded 


_ them of the existence of the law which prohibits the assess- 


ment of post-office employees for political purposes. The ac- 
cusation against Senator Gallinger of New Hampshire was 
brought by former Governor Busiel of the same State, and 


* was supported before the Civil Service Commission by a large 


number of Republicans, whose public claim was that they 
were anxious to secure purity in the political methods of their 
party in their State. 
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A LARGE and conspicuous part of the organs of public 
opinion in the United States are urging the President to 
take some action which shall bring about a cessation of 
hostilities in South Africa. This demand arises largely from 
sources that are avowedly hostile to Great Britain. The 


‘common councils of New York, Boston, and several others 


of the large cities in the Union, have passed resolutions ex- 
pressing their disapproval of British policy, and affirming a 
hope that the Boers shall be victorious in the pending con- 
flict. Some of the Irish societies, such as the Clan-na-Gael 
and the Ancient Order of Hibernians, are said to be mak- 
ing active preparations for raids upon British territory,— a 
phase of the pro-Boer agitation which the authorities at 
Washington are regarding with incredulity. It is known 


‘that the recruiting of men for service in the Boer armies 


is being conducted with some vigor in the great cities of 
the East and West, and that many applicants for enlist- 
ment are presenting themselves. On the other hand the 
national administration is maintaining an attitude of the 
most complete impartiality as between the two belligerents. 
The attitude of the executive branch of the government 
upon the Anglo-Boer war will very probably continue to 
receive the approval of Congress, both branches of which 
laid upon the table pro-Boer resolutions that were brought 
before them prior to the Christmas recess. 


& 


A MOURNFUL reminder of the tragedy that startled the 
country shortly before the outbreak of the Spanish War was 
the interment last week of the bodies of the sailors who 
perished on the battleship Maine, when that vessel was de- 
stroyed in the harbor of Havana. The final honors to the 
dead were paid in Washington on Wednesday, December 27. 
The bodies which had been interred temporarily in Colon 
Cemetery, in Havana, were brought to America on the battle- 
ship Texas, under the command of Captain Sigsbee, the 
officer who commanded the Maine at the time of the disaster, 
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The remains were laid in their final resting-place in Arlington 
cemetery with all the impressive honors of war, in the pres- 
ence of the President, the cabinet, and the highest mili- 
tary and naval dignitaries in Washington. It is interesting 
to note that the American authorities at Havana are continu- 
ing their search for the identity of the men who brought 
about the destruction of the Maine. There appears to be no 
doubt in the minds of the military and naval officers who are 
now in service at Havana that the historic explosion was the 
result of a deliberate plot, in which Spanish officers were 
directly concerned. ‘The secret service officials are now try- 
ing to identify the men who are responsible for the deed. 
It is expected that before long their names will be forwarded 
to Madrid, with the recommendation that a suitable punish- 
ment be meted out to them. 


se 


THE national House of Representatives and the Senate re- 
sumed their sessions last Wednesday after the holiday recess. 
Among the questions upon which the senior legislative body 
of the country will pass before very long are the titles of 
Senator Clark of Montana and Senator Quay of Pennsylvania 
to their seats. The cases of both senators are now being 
considered by committees of the Senate. It is charged, in 
plain terms, that Senator Clark bought his election from the 
State legislature of Montana. J. B. Wellcome, a lawyer of 
Montana and a friend of Senator Clark, has been disbarred 
on a charge that he expended $30,000 in an effort to bribe 
two members of the legislature to vote for Mr. Clark when 
the candidacy of the latter for election to the United States 
Senate was pending at the capital of Montana. The name of 
Gov. Smith of Montana, who signed the credentials of Mr. 
Clark as United States senator, is attached to the formal 
charges that are now being investigated by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. Mr. Clark’s opponents as- 
sert that he or his agents bribed thirty members of the legisla- 
ture of Montana. Senator Quay, it will be remembered, was 
appointed to his present term by Gov. Stone of Pennsylvania, 
after the legislature of that State had failed to elect a senator. 
The Senate is now considering the question of Senator 
Quay’s right to his seat, in view of the fact that the legislature 
evidently disapproved of his course by failing to re-elect him. 
The validity of the appointment of senators by the governors 
of States is also a point at issue in Mr. Quay’s case. 


ot 


A pLoT to bring about serious disorders, with the possi- 
bility of subsequent unpleasantness between the United 
States and foreign powers, was frustrated at Manila last 
week. The police of Manila discovered last Sunday that a 
concerted plan, involving about a thousand Filipinos, had 
been perfected to provoke an anti-American demonstration 


on the occasion of the mobilization of the American troops 


to do honor to the remains of Gen. Lawton, at the funeral of 
that officer. It was discovered on Sunday that the insur- 
gents in the capital of the Philippines had fire-arms, ammu- 
nition, and bombs prepared for use during the ceremonies. 
The bombs, it is asserted by the correspondents at Manila, 
were to be thrown at the foreign consuls during the progress 
of the funeral ceremonies. The entire plot failed because, 
at the last moment, the route along which the procession was 
to march was changed at the suggestion of the police, who 
were aware of the preparations that had been made by the 
adherents of the insurgent cause. One of the purposes of 
the conspirators was to discredit the American administra- 
tion in the Philippines by violating the persons of the rep- 
resentatives of the foreign powers in Manila. The first 
movement in the general advance of the American troops 
southward in Luzon occurred Jast Monday, when two battal- 
ions of the Thirty-ninth infantry landed and occupied Ba- 
buayo, south of Laguna de Bay, after a sharp engagement, 
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during which the insurgents opposed the advance of the 
Americans with shrapnel fire, and defended their position 
with determination. 

& 


THE gloom that has been overshadowing the British people 
for the past three weeks was dispelled for a time last Mon- 
day, when the British war office was informed from the field 
of action that Gen. French had succeeded in taking Coles- 
burg, an important point near Naauwport, after a sharp en- 
gagement with a large force of Boers. Gen. French’s victory 
is the sum total of results that have been achieved by either 
side at the seat of war for over three weeks. The British 
commanders, whose reverses in nearly every instance have 
occurred while they were on the aggressive, have evidently 
determined not to risk further actions on anything like a gen- 
eral scale until they shall have been re-enforced, and possibly 
until Field Marshal Lord Roberts, the commander-in-chief, 
shall have taken the field in person. Such a policy will have 
the effect of weakening the Boers by exhausting their re- 
sources; while the British forces, on the other hand, unem- 
barrassed by any of the problems of production that affect 
the population of the two republics, will gain constantly by 
the arrival of re-enforcements and by the bettering of the 
organization of the freshly recruited and unacclimated regi- 
ments. It is not believed at London that Ladysmith or 
Kimberley or Mafeking, the three points wherein British 
garrisons and populations have been enclosed by the besieg- 
ing forces of the Boers, are in any immediate danger of re- 
duction by starvation. In so far as these strongholds are 
concerned, then, the British war office finds no reason for 
precipitate action. 

a 


But, if there are sound tactical reasons for delay in the 
British movement of aggression in South Africa, there is at 
least one important inducement for speedier action. For 
political reasons Great Britain needs a brilliant and striking 
victory in South Africa. The necessity for an early and un- 
doubted triumph for British arms is furnished by the state 
of public opinion among the Boer farmers of Cape Colony. 
The movement of hostility to the British cause in the Colony 
is gaining in volume and in strength with each successive 
victory that the Boers inflict upon the British forces. It is 
recognized in London that it is necessary, in order to stimu- 
late the loyalty of the colonists, to demonstrate beyond a 
doubt the capability of the British government to maintain 
its position in South Africa. Cape Colony is now under a 
rigorous military administration. Every precaution is being 
taken by the authorities to prevént concerted hostile action 
against British sovereignty ; and the Boers of the Colony are 
under a modified system of reconcentration, similar in some 
remote degree to the system that was enforced by Gen. 
Weyler in Cuba during the late rebellion in the island. The 
limitations upon the liberties of the Boers have been taken 
in order to prevent disaster to British troops in the Colony 
by the espionage of the disloyal population. It is expected 
that the campaign in South Africa will enter the decisive 
stage very soon after the arrival upon the scene of operations 
of Gens. Roberts and Kitchener, who are now hastening to 
Cape Town and Durban with the full speed of steam. 


Ft 


THE Norwegian people have been observing the achieve- 
ment of a national triumph. The law which was passed by 
the Norwegian Storthing recently, providing for the restora- 
tion of the Norwegian flag to all public buildings in Nor- 
way and to all Norwegian ships, went into effect before the 
end of the old year. This circumstance places Norway in a 
condition of almost complete separation from Sweden in 
one of the few important details in which that separation 
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has not been recognized hitherto. The Norwegian people 
have been very anxious to maintain their national identity. 
The bill creating the new national flag was regarded with 
hostility in Sweden, and it is understood that Kaiser Wil- 
helm exerted some moral force in an attempt to dissuade the 
Storthing from its course of nationalism. “As matters now 
stand, the only tangible evidences of joint rule in Sweden 
and Norway is a diplomatic and consular service common 
to both countries, and the fact that a scion of the house of 
Bernadotte occupies the thrones of the two joint kingdoms. 
In its internal administration, Norway is completely inde- 
pendent of Swedish dictation or interference. 


Brevities. 


This is no,“‘marked down” gg-cent century. We have a 
full year before us to enjoy before the twentieth century 
begins. 


The architects of the new church in Plymouth, of which 
we printed illustrations last week, were Hartwell, Richardson, 
& Driver, of Boston. 


The demand for Dr. Savage’s “ Life beyond Death” ex- 
hausted the first edition almost as soon as the press notices 
were out. 


An eminent theologian writing from Brussels, renewing his 
subscription, says: “The Christian Register is to me an ad- 
mirable mixture of piety and liberty. May its work be 
widely blessed!” 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society of Boston sends out 
a handsome Manual, containing the director’s report, the list 
of contributing churches, the list of officers, and other inter- 
esting information. 


The New York 77zbune advises the people who think that 
ninety-nine equals a hundred, and that the twentieth century 
begins January 1, to keep it to themselves. ‘“ They are still 
in the fortunate position of being able to conceal, from the 
public at least, a mental aberration which may already have 
given anxiety to their friends.” 


Mrs. Eddy published a card before Christmas asking her 
friends to limit their Christmas gifts to three tea-jackets. 
“Nos. 1 and 2 to be common-sense jackets for mother to 
work in, and not overtrimmed by any means. No. 3 for 
best, such as she can afford in her drawing-room.” We 
wonder how many she received. 


The latest picture of Mr. Moody, published in our relig- 
ious exchanges, is a little peculiar and very interesting. It 
represents the great revivalist “taking a drive,’’ and hand- 
ling the reins and whip in such a way as to suggest a good 
horse just out of sight, and a hearty interest in what he is 
doing on the part of the driver. 


In its editorial review of the religious world for 1899 the 
Congregationalist sees many signs of progress. Among 
others the following: “ Unitarians are growing more con- 
servative and constructive, and their National Conference at 
Washington was the most religious and hopeful in their his- 
tory. Universalists, also, in their annual meeting in Boston, 
evinced unusual vigor and breadth of thought.” 


With the New Year the Zend a Hand Record will change 
its form. Dr. Hale promises all readers and correspondents 
more entertaining accounts of the world’s progress than are 
generally printed. When he writes or speaks, those who 
read or listen keep awake. He says, “ We shall not ask 
our readers to sleep over any considerations of theoretical 
improvement if we can keep them awake by parables as to 
what might be or by*history as to what is.” 


— so 
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The American Unitarian Association issues a Supple- 
ment to bridge over the space between the Year Book of 
1899 and the Year Book of 1900, which will be published 
about May 20. 
anniversary of the Association, and will contain much new 
and useful information. For the last year the list contains 
457 churches, 5 having been dropped and 8 added,—a net 
gain of 3. The total number of ministers is 551, the same 
as last year, the losses by death and withdrawal matching 
the gains by the addition of 23 new men to the list. More 
than half of this number come from the so-called Orthodox 
churches. This Supplement contains the usual list of 
churches and ministers with their addresses, with the ad- 
dresses of various conference secretaries and other officers. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Setmons Offered. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


To any church without a pastor, or to any reading circle 
of three or more persons, the Post-office Mission of the 


‘Church of the Disciples will send a weekly sermon for one 


year. Address the secretary, Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 
Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. Le HoulGe 


The Miraculous Conception. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In a late issue of your paper you say the question is often 
asked, “Do Unitarians believe in the miraculous concep- 
tion?” Your answer is, Some do and some do not. I was 
amazed and not a little grieved to find myself all at sea 
again, as far as reasonable religious companionship may go ; 


for I had supposed we had discarded long ago a dogma 


that would have the Maker of law disregard his own. And, 
if you know of a paper whose answer to such a question 
would be, Vo, a thousand times zo, that and the religion it 
represents must have my support. B, 


A Plea for France. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The action of the French recently in the Dreyfus trial was, 
of course, most reprehensible; but we must not carry that 
feeling too far, and take on a prejudice against this great 
people. I am sorry to see that there is a tendency in some 
quarters to boycott them in the coming Exposition. 

All nations, as well as all individuals, have their periods of 
insanity ; “Id commune malum, semel insanivimus omnes.” 
(Mantuamus Ecl.) ‘It is a. common ill, that we have all 
been mad once.” 

Our Southern friends were certainly very mad when they 
rushed so violently into a civil war in the interests of slavery. 
Our English cousins were certainly very mad when they de- 
clared the so-called ‘opium war,” and to many of us they 
seem to be mad now about South Africa. 

I cannot help thinking that we are ourselves a little mad 
now in the Philippine Islands. 

The French and the Germans were certainly not very sane 
when they undertook the Franco-Prussian War. It may be 
that the French were a little out of mind in this Dreyfus 
business; but have not we been as unreasonable in many 
instances? 

‘‘Those who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones.” ; 
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That will come in connection with the 75th ” 


uf: 


Let us, then, be charitable in this crisis to a nation who 
has produced so many men of genius. A list of some of 
those great men reminds us of how much civilization owes to 
that nation. 

Here is such a list: Saint Bernard, 1091-1153; Rabelais, 
1490-1553 ; Calvin, 1509-1564; Bernard de Palissy, 1510 
—1589; Michael de Montaigne, 1533-1592; Sully, 1560-— 
1641; Descartes, 1596-1650; Corneille, 1606-1684 ; Colbert, 
1619-1683; La Fontaine, 1621-1695 ; Molitre, 1622-1673 ; 
Pascal, 1623-1662; Bossuet, 1627-1704; Malebranche, 
1638-1715; Fénelon, 1651-1715 ; Montesquieu, 1689-1755 ; 
Voltaire, 1694-1778; J. J. Rousseau (Swiss), 1712-1778 ; 
Diderot, 1713-1784; Condillac, 1715-1780; Helvétius, 
1715-1771; D’Alembert, 1717-1783; Lagrange, 1736- 
1813; Mirabeau, 1749-1791; Arago, 1786-1852; Guizot, 
1787-1874; Lamartine, 1790-1869; Comte, 1798-1857; 
J. J. Ampére, 1800-1864; Victor Hugo, 1802-1885; 
De Tocqueville, 1805-1859 ; Louis Blanc, 1813-1882; Rosa 
Bonheur, 1822-1899; Pasteur, 1822-; Charcot, 1825~ 
1893; Léon Say, 1826—; Lafayette, 1757-1834; Napoleon, 
1769-1821 ; Turgot, Anne Robert: Jacques, 1727-1781. 

This list might be very much extended. We cannot 
afford to lose such names from our memory on account of 
these late temporary mistakes. 

One of the most beautiful and generous tributes ever paid 
to France was made by an Englishman, George Meredith, 
just after the Franco-Prussian war. 

The closing passages of it are given below. 

Let us cultivate such a spirit toward her in this late 
period of her misfortune and mistake. 

Such should be our attitude toward this new sister 
republic. J. M. B. 


¢ 


France, December, 1870. 


Immortal mother of a mortal host! 

Thou suffering of the wounds that will not slay, 
Wounds that bring death, but take not life away! 
Stand fast and hearken while thy victors boast : 
Hearken, and loathe that music evermore. 

Slip loose thy garments woven of pride and shame: 
The torture lurks in them, with them the blame 
Shall pass to leave thee purer than before. 

Undo thy jewels, thinking whence they came, 
For what, and of the abominable name 

Of her who in imperial beauty wore. 


O mother of a fated fleeting host 

Conceived in the past days of sin, and born 
Heirs of disease and arrogance and scorn, 
Surrender, yield the weight of thy great ghost, 
Like wings on air, to what the heavens proclaim 
With trumpets from the multitudinous mounds 
Where peace has filled the hearing of thy sons: 
Albeit a pang of dissolution rounds 

Each new discernment of the undying ones, 

Do thou stoop to these graves here scattered wide 
Along thy fields, as sunless billows roll ; 

These ashes have the lesson for the soul. 


“ Die to thy vanity and strain thy Pride, 

Strip off thy Luxury: that thou mayst live, 

Die to thyself,” they say, “as we have died 

From dear existence, and the foe forgive, 

Nor pray for aught save in our littlé space 

To warm good seed to greet the fair earth’s face.” 
O Mother! take their counsel, and so shall 

The broader world breathe in on this thy home, 
Light clear for thee the counter-changing dome, 
Strength give thee, like an ocean’s vast expanse 
Off mountain cliffs, the generations all, 

Not whirling in their narrow rings of foam, 

But as a river forward. Soaring France! 

Now is humanity on trial in thee: 

Now mayst thou gather humankind in fee: 

Now prove that Reason is a quenchless scroll : 
Make of calamity thine aureole, 

And bleeding lead us through the troubles of the sea. 


— By George Meredith, 
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For the Christian Register. 


A Song of the Passing Year. 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


I heard the footfall of the Passing Year 
With murmur of farewells, and sad replying. 
The waning moon, her one pale planet near, 
Looked like a weary pilgrim, lost and dying. 


But, lo! along the east the Earth’s dark pall 

Was edged with steadfast pearl, which slowly brightened 
To silver, then to gold, then melted all, 

As if Earth’s heavy heart were suddenly lightened. 


Then from the fading stars there fell a song: 
“ We myriads fade, yet is the world not lonely. 
The Lord of Day will make men glad and strong : 
We were his heralds and his prophets only!” 


Farewell, Old Year! Farewell, O myriad joys! 
No dirge for you, nor mournful music sounded! 
From all your vanished brightness comes the voice: 
“Thy New Year is of God a gift unbounded.” 


Dr. Martineau and Unitarianism. 


BY REV. A. W. JACKSON. 


Errors are not immortal, but they often live long. A few 
years ago we were startled by the intelligence that Dr. Marti- 
neau had abjured Unitarianism. This was intended to mean 
that the faith he had devoted his life to defending, in his old 
age, he had surrendered. The statement was promptly chal- 
lenged by those who had a right to speak for him. His own 
assurance to the contrary was given, and thus the matter 
seemed settled. But a year or two later an American jour- 
nal of wide circulation put forth the like report, which again 
was corrected. Since then it has circulated variously in 
journals of anti-Unitarian temper; and here, for perhaps the 
dozenth time, we come upon it again. Why the persistence 
in this error, it at first is not easy to see. For his mag- 
nificent achievements in Ethics and the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion orthodox parties have undoubtedly their rights in 
him; and Unitarians proudly confess him too large for their 
special appropriation. But, if the former would take account 
of his last great book, “The Seat of Authority in Relig- 
ion,” published when he was eighty-five, and no judgment 
in which has he ever retracted, a book which, comparing 
Catholic and Protestant claims of infallibility, treats the 
former as better assured, though both intolerable, which will 
not allow the appearance of the Fourth Gospel earlier than 
the middle of the second century, and holds all of the New 
Testament writings anonymous except six of the Pauline 
letters, which not only denies the Messiahship of Jesus, but 
his very claim of it,—it would seem as though they would 
gladly leave him to Unitarians for the bad odor his hetero- 
doxy must fasten on them. The truth is that not only has 
he always been a Unitarian, but a Unitarian of the most 
progressive type, moving ever farther and farther away from 
the standards of orthodox faith. A foreordained leader, in 
the more active period of his career he was a theological 
Achates, striding on as he would, and English Unitarianism, 
a few companion spirits excepted, a short-legged Iulus 
struggling after him. To follow such a leader may be inev- 
itable,— our intellectual tendencies are not of our election,— 
but to keep up is another circumstance; and, first and last, 
Mr. Martineau heard not a few unpleasant protests. In one 
instance, indeed, he came nigh to an open rupture with his 
brethren, or rather they with him. When, in 1858, he was a 
candidate for a resident professorship in Manchester New 
College, he was met by a sturdy opposition by more conser- 
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vative patrons of the college because of his well-known 
German sympathies. In fact, they suffered from a violent 
attack of Germano-phobia, a rabies of which we had expe- 
rience in America at about the same period. The contest 
was to him extremely unpleasant ; and, had the decision been 
against him, it is probable that he would have considered 
his work done in England, and sought a field of labor in 
America. Observe, however, that objection to him was not 
lack of Unitarianism, but, in the popular meaning of the 
word, an excess of it. And, if he had other difficulty than 
this with his brethren on doctrinal lines, a careful study of 
his life has failed to discover it. Happily, the decision was 
in his favor; and the contest proved like a summer squall 
after which all nature smiles again. 

But, while this story of his defection from Unitarianism is 
untrue, he has yét maintained an attitude which this story 
may reflect, and which, though stated in the Aegzster once 
before, will bear being stated again. While always a Unita- 
rian, he has never believed in a Unitarian church. His 
ecclesiastical edifice he would have reared on another founda- 
tion. 

To many this may seem strange,—a Unitarian, yet not 
favoring a Unitarian church! If we have a theology, what 
else is there to do but to flaunt it as a flag and gather recruits 
around it? According to our Protestant wont, what else, in- 
deed? An illustration will carry us to Dr. Martineau’s dif- 
ferent mind. Suppose a group of people who can make these 
two affirmations, We love God and We believe in the unity of 
the Divine Nature. One of these, it will be observed, is dis- 
tinctly religious, the other theological. Which now shall they 
put forward as their dominant interest, on which shall they or- 
ganize,— the love or the belief? The difference whether one 
or the other is very great. If they organize on the belief,— 
make dominant, that is, the fact that they are Unitarians,— 
however tolerant their professions, they bar away every sin- 
cere mind that is not Unitarian; if on the love, they make 
dominant a principle to which all aspiring souls may respond. 
Trinitarians are quite as likely to love God as Unitarians. 
And another result is implied here. The Divine Unity, not 
made the organizing principle, becomes not a church stand- 
ard, but an individual conviction, as Dr. Martineau would 
ever have regarded it; and a way prepared by which Trinita- 
rian and Unitarian, each faithful to his light, may come to- 
gether in the unity of a principle that comprehends them both. 
This attitude thus reflects, not the feebleness of his Unita- 
rianism, but the boundlessness of his catholicity. 

Two or three considerations of a practical nature made 
him eager, though in a small way, to realize this ideal. In 
all his active career, Dr. Martineau longed for a church. 
But what constitutes a church? He answers, “The con- 
scious sameness of spiritual relations.” While he has yearned 
for a “church life” he has tired of “ sect life’; and what con- 
stitutes a sect? He answers again, “The temporary con- 
currence in theological opinion.’’ He holds the life and soul 
of the church to be “the feeling and proclamation of unity 
in spite of difference”; of the sect, “the accentuation of dif- 
ference amid unity.” In the light of these definitions, it re- 
quires no deep discernment to perceive how, to his mind, the 
distinction between building on the love and on the dogma 
carried the difference between the church life for which he 
longed and the sect life of which he wearied. 

His ideal, illustrated from another point of view, is a “liv- 
ing church with changing créeds”; but this can obviously 
never be save where spiritual relations are ever dominant. 
The evil genius of Protestantism, which requires ever a new 
church for a new theology, must surely pursue it; while, rec- 
ognizing free inquiry, we yet build on dogmatic foundations. 
Continuity of life there can be none for the church that is 
not reared on the deeper love and diviner aspiration. The 
fathers may conceive that they are building for the sons, but 
the sons will excommunicate the fathers. The changing 
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creed, where creed is the fundamental fact, makes impossible 
the living church. This consideration, brought before his 
vivid imagination, has counted for much. From this promi- 
nence of a dogma he has seen his fathers ecclesiastically dis- 
fellowshipped, and looked forward to a posthumous excom- 
munication as his own not improbable portion. 

A man’s church, he holds, ‘‘ must be the home of whatever 
he most deeply loves, trusts, and reveres.” From our own 
minds we should understand him. As a Unitarian takes ac- 

count of what he most admires and venerates, how little of it 
all does he find in association with this dogma! So far as 
the dogma is divisive, and the limits of fellowship under it 
are the narrowest, in making it basal in our church structure, 
we elect a cave in place of the ever expanding and glowing 
horizon. Instead of the universal and divine we build on 
the speculative and the individual. Where is the Unitarian 
who is not aware that his creedal relations are no measure of 
his spiritual affinities? We look with reverence upon con- 

_temporaries diffusing a life which we know is the light of 
men, yet the hand-grasp which oneness with them should 
make possible is denied us. For, while it is true that, what- 
ever the restrictions of dogma, the spirit may roam free, it 
is yet also true that no other restrictions so isolate as dog- 
matic ones. To men of shallow natures this situation may 
be satisfactory: they may live within their enclosure and 
yearn for no larger love; but to a susceptible nature like Dr. 
Martineau’s it is scarce tolerable. Any such can see how 
for him to be torn from the great company in which Pascal 
and Saint Augustine are enrolled he should regard as “un- 
natural” and an “inadmissible ” fate. 

His attitude seems the clearest possible. Be true to your 
intellect,— always that ; but in building a church, the central 
feature of which is an altar, not a dogma, be sure that you 
make basal and before everything else prominent the spirit 
that unites, not the speculation that divides. In his theology 
Unitarian, he would yet build his church on the deeper senti- 
ment in which all consecrated souls are one. 


Why Kipling is Popular. 


BY GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


There can be no question about the great popularity of 
Mr. Kipling. He is.more read and ‘more talked about than 
any other author of the present day. Not only this, but he has 
somehow appealed to the reading public in a peculiar and 
emphatic manner, finding readers where others do not find 
them, and securing for himself a personal interest on the 
part of his admirers that is quite unusual in the experience 
of any author. It rarely happens that within a decade an 
author wins universal recognition, and still more rarely 
does this occur with one whose years have not reached 

beyond a third of a century. 

What is the source of this popularity? What are the 
conditions of the personal attachment and loyalty Mr. Kip- 
ling wins from his readers? In answering these questions, 
we must take note of the fact that Kipling is the least literary 
of the authors who have recently gained popularity. One 
large element in his success is to be found in the fact that 
he appeals to those who are not habitual readers, and who 
do not care for books for their artistic and literary values. 
He has his ardent admirers among the most cultivated and 
refined readers of books and those who are best capable of 
judging of their literary merits, but his popularity is not 
secured from this class or by means of the ardent praise they 
give him. This class admire him for just the things in 
which they are themselves lacking,— individual power, per- 
sonal contact with the actual world, and the rough mascu- 
linity that dominates in business and in war. 


Mr, Kipling is distinctly a masculine author. He writes 
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for men, and appeals to those hereditary qualities of brutality, 
personal domination, love of sport and war, that are the - 
peculiar characteristics of the masculine sex. That Mr. 

Kipling has many women admirers is true, but they admire 

him for just those qualities they do not themselves possess. 

He has rarely described a noble woman in his books, and as 

a literary artist women have for him small attraction. They 

are to him the toys or the victims of masculine passion, just 

as they are to the men he oftenest represents. He writes for 

men and about men, because it is the world of adventure in 

which he lives, the world of the soldier and sailor, the in- 

ventor and discoverer. 

The characters in Mr. Kipling’s books are nearly all men, 
and they are of the roughest type in their several classes. 
In his earlier books he wrote of the soldiers of England as 
he found them in India. Then he turned to the sailors he 
found on his many voyagings to various parts of the world. 
These two classes of men he describes with skill, with realis- 
tic power, and with such truthfulness that it is difficult’ to 
admire them on all occasions. His highest skill has been 
devoted to the mechanic, ship-builder and inventor,— to the 
man who turns wood and iron and steel into great ships and 
powerfulengines. He loves the master-workman, the skilled 
machinist, the man who controls and guides the greatest and 
most powerful machines. He admires the explorer, the ad- 
venturer, the rough toiler, the keen-eyed and alert-minded 
inventor; and these men he has described with a rare 
knowledge and skill. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Kipling appeals to a_ 
class of men who are not readers of books; that is, to the 
very class he has himself most constantly and successfully 
described. The lovers of outdoor life and adventure admire 
him, as do all who plunge into the woods to hunt and shoot 
iu vacation time. Lovers of sports find in him one after 
their own heart, as do adventurers of every class, and especi- 
ally those who hunger for the adventures they dream of, 
but have not realized. The commercial traveller will read 
Kipling as one of his own kind ; and for the man of business 
he will have an interest, as one who knows the world as it is. 

In a word, it may be said that it is the masculinity of Mr. 
Kipling that has won him his success. No other modern 
author has this quality so largely or with such distinct ex- 
pression. It is the very absence in Mr. Kipling of those 
qualities that mark the literary man as. belonging to a class, 
as having received a special training, and as being thereby 
alienated from the majority of men, which has given him his 
popularity. He writes as one who has actually mingled with 
men, who knows intimately the rougher side of life, and who 
therefore appeals to the hereditary adventurous and com- 
bative spirit in nearly all men. This does not mean that 
Kipling is deficient in literary power ; for he has it in a 
marked degree,— large and imperative imagination, skill as 
a narrator, and the masterful gift of expression that marks 
all great literary artists. It is the skill with which he con- 
ceals the literary man, his speaking face to face with men, 
and his rare power of personal, appeal to his readers that 
have helped him to gain his sudden fame. 

It is his masculine qualities that have made Kipling an 
imperialist, and that have caused him to become the poet of 
the white man’s burden. The hereditary love of adventure, 
war, and dominion has sent the English race into every 
quarter of the world; and, wherever they go, they seek, by 
business or conquest, to rule over other men. Within the 
last decade this adventurous and domineering spirit has found 
expression as never before; and no one has done so much to 
give it voice and meaning as Kipling. Every cause needs 
its poet, who can put its meaning into rememberable words, 
and who will help men to sing it with force and enthusiasm. 
No cause ever found a better utterance, because so well 
adapted to its demands, as that given by Kipling to imperial- 
ism, To conquer the world for the world’s good is what the 
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new lust for dominion says to itself; and Kipling has said it 
with power and effectiveness, that convinces all who desire to. 
be convinced. All imperialists therefore love the literary 
master who has incarnated their thought in a form that 
appeals to all who will listen. 

No one of delicate and refined sensibilities could have 
become the poet of imperialism. Only a virile mind could 
demand of the world that the weak should everywhere give 
way to the strong or claim that force is to bear sway by 
virtue of its strength. To cover over brute force with a 
clothing of justice or civilization or evangelization is what 
imperialism needed of its poet, and this Kipling has skilfully 
accomplished for his cause. He has made the meaner cause 
seem the better; and he has given what seems justification 
for lust of dominion, for brutal disregard of other men’s 
rights, and for the application of force in bringing the gospel 
of good-will to the benighted of the world. None the less, 
he has spoken for his class and his time with skill, with 
power, and with convincing argument. As the mouth-piece 
of his party, he has gained attention, his words have been 
widely discussed, and he has stood forth as one to whom all 
must listen, whether approving or disclaiming his opinions. 

It may be said of Kipling, as of all other popular authors, 
that he has won his popularity because he speaks in the 
vernacular of the people. This does not apply so much to 
the language used as to the sentiments expressed and the 
thoughts to which utterance is given. The great thinker 
does not become popular, because the majority of men are 
not thinkers. The scientific master is not read by everybody, 
because the masses are not trained to follow his teachings. 
The man who gains universal fame must speak from the 
level of common experiences. This is characteristic of 
Kipling, whose morality and religion are of the primitive and 
traditional type. His religion is that of the Old Testament, 
and not that of the New. His faith is in the “ Lord God of 
battles,” and not in the meek and lowly Christ. He 
preaches the religion of force, the religion of the Hebrews 
when they conquered the tribes about them, neither giving 
quarter nor asking it. The religion of dominion, and not 
the religion of love, is in the poems of Kipling. 

It will be said at once that this is not the morality or the 
religion of the Christian world to-day. Certainly, it is not 
what the Christian world professes, nor is it what true Chris- 
tians practise. It is what the men to whom Mr. Kipling 
makes his appeal believe, and is what they actually practise, 
whatever may be their profession. It is the exploitation of 
the brown and the black races for the benefit of the white 
which we find Mr. Kipling advocating, and this is the 
morality and the religion of the primitive races of mankind. 
Say what we will about it, this is the morality and the relig- 
ion of many men in our day. They carry this morality into 
their business and into their amusements. They believe the 
world is ruled for the benefit of the strong, and that they are 
justified in claiming and getting all they can by whatever 
means. It is this brute instinct of possession to which Mr. 
Kipling appeals, and it is the men who show it forth who 
most often appear in his books. 

That Kipling has other qualities than these may be at 
once admitted, but there cannot be much doubt that it is 
these which give him his popularity. Here we find what 
distinguishes him from the other authors of the day. He 
brings to his writing less of the form and substance of literary 
culture than any other author now before the public. That 
he was thoroughly trained intellectually is not questioned, for 
he has the skill of literary mastership that could be had in no 
other way; but this does not appear on the surface of his 
books, neither in his subjects nor his manner of treatment. 
It is his unprofessional and worldly use of literary form that 
is a large element in his success. He speaks to men as men 
or as sailors, soldiers, machinists and adventurers, and not 
as students or readers of books. The library atmosphere 
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is not in his works. There can be no doubt that this fact 
commends them to a large number of persons, who admire 
their freedom from conventionality and their close contact 
with the actual world of men and life. 

All the qualities named as possessed by Kipling commend 
him as an author of original power, as a fresh force in litera- 
ture. He may have many defects and limitations, but he is 
no imitator and he is no singer of an idle hour. His virility 
either commends or repels. Those who admire him will do 
so with earnestness or infatuation. On the other hand, he 
will strongly repel those who do not admire. He is not an 
author for Sunday-school libraries or for juvenile minds of 
any age. The young may be drawn to him with greatest 
admiration, but it is questionable if he will not give them 
strong meat when they ought to have milk. If books have 
any effect upon human sentiments and conduct, Kipling is 
too virile for the immature. 


Foreshadowings. 


We may not look across the misty tide 
Or hear or feel the breath of passing wings ; 
Yet seen and unseen weave their fringes wide, 
And nature teems with clear foreshadowings. 


Not in wild storms of crashing thunder rung, 
But in deep silences that brood about, 
Without a word from lisping lip or tongue, 
She cheers the faith that wrestles with a doubt. 


From brown cocoons the winds have tossed and whirled, 
Broad wings of gold beat up the viewless air ; 

And dry seed-germs that wander round the world 
Are quick with strange unfoldings rich and rare. 


The sharded beetle bred in marshy fen 
Transfigured soars above his riven shell 
On flashing wings before the gaze of men,— 

A royal birth,—a living truth as well. 


And still, sweet voices speak the ages through,— 
No germ is lost, but lives forevermore ; 

The seed unfolds to fairer life anew, 
And from the dust strong pinions mount and soar. 


—Benjamin F. Legeett, in Zion’s Herald. 


Salutations. 


BY MARGUERITE DALRYMPLE. 


Rejoice! How appropriate the cultivated Greeks, one of 
whose systems of philosophy was to make pleasure but an- 
other name for existence; and how appropriate to all! 
Rejoice! ah, yes! in that we behold the stars of heaven and 
the flowers of earth, in the breeze that, filled with fragrance, 
kisses us with the health-giving breath of the flowers, as it 
passes on its viewless errand to invigorate and bless, and in 
the glad songs of the birds which awaken a sympathetic 
chord in that harp of wonderful melody which vibrates 
through our being. Rejoice in those glorious senses which 
edit anew each day the volume of Nature, and that power of 
thought which evermore re-creates the universe ! 

Rejoice! ah, yes! in the gentle eyes which send the light 
of their love deep into our souls, and the hearts which have 
loved us with such yearning tenderness ; and in that our own 
hearts, sinful and wandering as they may be, can yet appre- 
ciate the beauty which adorns ‘this glorious world, can yet 
love, with deepest, truest love, that unerring symbol of 
divine similitude, those whom heavenly love has lent to us. 
Still more shall we not rejoice that, when these blessings are 
veiled from any by the shades of sorrow, the gentle word, 
the kind look, the tender sympathy, is ours, our own great 
possession, if we but will it, to bear the balm of consolation 
to the wounded heart? Well might they have said, well may 
we say, Rejoice! 
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With what stilled hearts have we listened to that other 
salutation, Peace! Who has not seen in imagination that 
fearful tempest and those angry waves, and the little vessel 
that bore the Son of Man tossed, as it were on the eve 
of being swallowed in the raging deep? Who has not 
seen, mentally, that awful commotion of the elements sub- 
dued, as his gentle lips pronounced, Peace, be still? In the 
strife of passion, everywhere seen in the world, in heart- 
burning envy, in jealousy, in the mad struggle in which men 
contend for wealth, for fame, for glory, who has not felt how 
beautiful,— oh, how beautiful!— was that wonderful “ Peace 
be with you!” which awoke the echoes of Palestine, and 
which amid the tumults of earth we may yet hear if we but 
bend the attentive ear? How soothingly, like oil upon the 
troubled waters, came that benign, that heavenly “ Peace be 
with you”’! 

But, while we admire the salutations of the far-gone past, 
let us look for a moment on our own methods of address. 
At first sight they seem cold and hard. “How-do do?” 
says a person on meeting you, without ever bending his head 
in token of respect. ‘“ How do do?” is the reply, if reply it 
can be called; and on you pass. Is this all? Has the 
import of these words entered into the consciousness of 
either? Is it too much to say, *“No”? And yet that very 
“How do do?” uttered so carelessly, is a most noble ad- 
dress. It recognizes the highest value of a human being, it 
gives the whole power to thought, the whole weight to action. 
It acknowledges free agency, which should be the grandest 
power of man. It concedes that you must act because you 
think. This is an imperative necessity. It sees this, and 
comes, not to ask #f you do,— this you cannot avoid,— but 
how, in what manner you do. With earnest, watchful 
tenderness it would inquire what sort of agent you are to the 
great Father who has committed so much to your charge, 
such wealth to your keeping, such faculties to bless to your 
power. It is a solemn appeal to us, in the career of fashion. 
of frivolity, of selfishness, to pause and reflect, to inquire 
what report our hours are bearing to Heaven. It asks not 
of our bodily health, of our success in business, of our 
- general good fortune. It goes through all the outworks of 
society, the accidents of life, to our inward consciousness, 
through what we seem to what we are. It places the no- 
bility of our nature directly before us, and asks us how we 
are discharging the duties of our manifold relations, if we are 
entombing ourselves with the impenetrable adamant of self- 
ishness or binding ourselves with the icy chain of indiffer- 
ence to others, or if our hearts pulsate with the finest sym- 
pathy for those around us, and if our efforts are faithfully 
directed to their highest weal. We know not whose lips 
first uttered the inquiry; but we are sure it came from one 
whose heart was large, was noble enough to conceive of the 
majesty of a responsible human being. 

Equal in beauty and more lofty in dignity is our parting 
salute, “Good-bye.” What is “ Good-bye” to most people? 
Words that have no meaning, save that they form the ac- 
customed phrase to say to those who are leaving us, whether 
for a day or forever. We may perhaps have thought how 
much more tender, more filled with delicate sensibility, was 
“ May you die among your kindred!” ‘“ May prosperity attend 
you!” “May-health abide with you!” But “ Good-bye ”— 
z.e., “God be with you” —is infinitely higher. It wishes you 
not only kindred and friends, and health and wealth,— for all 
these are subject to the vicissitudes of mortality: passing 
away is written on them, on us, on all,— but it would extract 
the sting from these mutations, it would educe gratitude and 
consolation from pain, from poverty, from sorrow, it would 
fill our lives with that consciousness which is the soul of our 
richest possessions. Have our beloved ones passed beyond 
the veil with which death hides immortality, and which our 
dim vision cannot penetrate, while we wander amid the 
shadows of time? They are our own still: they are with 
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Him, and he is with us. This benediction would place more 
firmly within the grasp of our affection the infinite bond 
which binds us to each other. ‘God be with you.” He is 
with us always; for “in him we live and move and have our 
being.” This is granted; but is it felt? This benediction 
would make us the recipients of the sixth beatitude; for none 
but “the pure in heart shall see God,” shall know his love, 
shall truly feel his sustaining power. It says to us, ‘“‘ Be pure, 
be good, realize the highest ideal of life, and God himself, 
the highest Good, the Being of whom all your blessings, how- 
ever dear, have been and are but the faint expression, “ God 
be with you.” r 


God’s Answer. 


The cry of man’s anguish went up unto God: 
“Lord, take away pain! 

The shadow that darkens the world thou hast made, 
The close-coiling chain 

That strangles the heart, the burden that weighs 
On the wings that would soar,— 

Lord, take away pain from the world thou hast made, 
That it love thee the more!” 


Then answered the Lord to the cry of his world: 
: “ Shall I take away pain, 
And with it the power of the soul to endure, 
Made strong by the strain? 
Shall I take away pity that knits heart to heart 
And sacrifice high ? 
Will ye lose all your heroes that lift from the fire 
White brows to the sky? 
Shall I take away love that redeems with a price 
And smiles at its loss? 
Can ye spare from your lives that would climb unto mine 
The Christ on his cross?” 
—/Julia Larned, in the New York Independent. 


Spirits in Prison. 


BY ANNIE C, MUIRHEAD. 


The greatest misfortune that can happen to a human being 
is to fail of self-expression. 

So easy is it, luckily, for most people to express themselves 
fully — perhaps because they have so little to express — that 
they do not realize how much their happiness depends on this 
faculty. They take it for granted and don’t think about it. 

Only sometimes in our lives we come across mute and in- 
expressive souls,— victims of shyness, it may be, or of a 
reserved and undemonstrative nature, or of a lack of educa- 
tion; and, at times, we have glimpses of the mental agony it 
means to such sufferers to be shut off, for these reasons, from 
any real contact with their fellow-creatures. 

They are spirits in prison. 

It is not too hazardous an assertion to make that there is 
no other kind of disposition, not even the most decided pro- 
pensity to evil, that so poisons the joy of living at its very 
source as this of involuntary reticence. The urgent human 
need is to reveal ourselves, if only in part, to others, if only 
to a few; and, though it is touching an unusual bliss when 
we are able to feel that we are understood in a measure, yet, 
on the other hand, to be entirely dumb is to be doomed to 
the depths of despair. : 

Carlyle, whose “ Sartor Resartus” shows us that he has 
passed through a phase of this agony, alludes to the “ invis- 
ible yet impenetrable walls, as of Enchantment,” that divided 
him from all living. “Work ” was his panacea for the misery. 
This proves that the lines had fallen to him in pleasant 
places, after all, if he had been happy enough to find the work 
by which his nature could get relief. There are a vast mul- 
titude who are not blessed by this satisfaction. The great 
majority cannot choose their work. Many cannot find the 
work they would like to do, nor even the work the world 
would like them to do. No doubt a great part of the misery 
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of the unemployed, about which we hear so much, is due 
just to this fact that their manhood is balked of the right 
to self-expression. Hence, too, the deterioration and de- 
moralization that follow any long spell of idleness. But it is 
true enough that some tongue-tied people, even if they have 
no other form of expression, are luckily able to pour their 
souls into their work, and pass quietly to and from their 
post of labor every day, though unable to enjoy hearteasing 
communion with family or friend, happy at least in the con- 
sciousness that their work will speak for them. 

But the uneasiness of uncongenial work is a perpetual life- 
long friction between the man and his need for self-expres- 
sion. Fortunately, most of those who are limited by uncon- 
genial occupations during the working-day find some outlet 
for their soul in hours of recreation,— in music, or painting, 
or writing, or talking. Their temporary fetters even lend 
keener zest to their hours of release and expansion. There 
are others to whom such and every outlet is denied, and 
those who have not actually suffered it cannot gauge the 
silent misery of such shackled souls. 

Not the least part of the purgatory of spirits in prison is 
the fact that they are misjudged and misinterpreted. What 
is really shyness is called coldness or stiffness or conceit 
or pride; while all the time the warm human heart beneath 
is struggling pitifully against the bars of its temperament, 
like a bird in a cage. No nature is more hungry to receive 
or eager to give than these poor, starved, misunderstood nat- 
ures, under lock and key. 

How such characters have ever been evolved is a mystery 
that one would fain explore. It must be that somewhere in 
their ancestry there has been forcible repression. Perhaps, 
in their lineage, the human feelings have been bound fast 
for generations by a mistaken religious repression or by a 
necessary use of iron self-control or by the chilling limita- 
tions of poverty, till outraged Nature revenges herself at last 
on one poor martyr, and concentrates the habit on him, so 
that he cannot give vent to his feelings even when he would. 

It is more than probable that a rigorous religion has been 
the dominant cause in almost all cases. At any rate, it is in 
the nations where Presbyterianism or Puritanism has reigned 
that we meet most frequently with such strangled personali- 
ties, where there has prevailed a severe disicipline, both pri- 
vate and external, and a habit of scrutinizing the impulses as 
they arise ; where there has been a too strenuous effort to seek 
out and root up sins, till the innocent impulses have been 
cast out, too, the flowers along with the weeds, and the 
attempt to produce blossoms has been everywhere made 
abortive. On the other hand, it is under a religion where con- 
fession is encouraged and where confession and a penance 
atone for sin that characters are developed which have a 
light-hearted ease in self-revelation. 

Much, too, depends on the environment of a sensitive nat- 
ure, especially while still young and tender. A sensitive 
nature is quickly responsive to its surroundings, and may 
be either warmed into a generous activity by sympathy and 
admiration or frozen by criticism and blame into an appar- 
ently selfish impenetrability. For criticism acts like a frost 
in nipping tender buds and blighting blossoms of character. 

And in this fact lies whatever there may be of consolation 
for the spiritually imprisoned. Often we see that a charac- 
ter, after being inexpressive for years owing to uncongenial 
surroundings and unsympathetic companions, will expand 
and blossom in a change of environment. Here Emerson 
is to the fore with a word of comfort for the afflicted: 
‘“‘Bashfulness and apathy are a tough husk in which a deli- 
cate organization is protected from premature ripening. It 
would be lost if it knew itself before any of the best souls 
were yet ripe enough to know and own it.” 

Some genial and discerning natures there are here and 
there whose very presence has the power of breaking down 
the prison walls of temperament and discovering the soul be- 
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hind. Still more often it may be that the key of a particular 
prison lies in special hands that alone know the secret of the 
lock. Some great love may come to break down the barrier 
between the spirit in prison and at least one other human soul, 
so that the joy of communion and mutual comprehension is 
tasted at last; and complete union with one makes the soul 
independent of all others, even while it is drawn more closely 
to them. 

Life is made endurable to even the most miserable of us 
by hope. ‘There is always this hope to cheer the most fet- 
tered and despondent spirit: that, if he be ineffectual, it may 
be merely that he has not yet found his sphere of stimulation 
and reaction. It may be that the time is coming when he 
will find joy and give joy at last in expressing his nature. 
The spirit may burst its prison-bonds at any moment. 


Che Pulpit. 


Still unto God. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF PASTOR HEINRICH LANGE, 
REV. L. H. BUCKSHORN. 


TRANSLATED BY 


My soul is still unto God: from him cometh my salvation.— Ps. Ixii. I. 


What is it that produces in us on this last night of the 
year such an earnest and mournful feeling? Around us 
everything is the same. The hands on the clock go no 
faster and no slower than before. The earth moves in her 
orbit, silently, but accurately. The mist encloses the sea. 
Snow and wind blow across the fields to-day as they did yes- 
terday. Nothing has changed; and yet in this hour it is as if 
we could hear the stream of time rushing more loudly against 
the ship of our house in which we meet, as if a voice cried 
to us, “ Your life hurries like a stream, and ye breathe it out 
like a plaint.” This stillness of itself is a stillness unto 
God, because, when the transient disappears from the eye, 
the eternal takes place in our heart. 

Whence comes this frame of mind? It is this wonderful 
disposition, which makes an ideal incision in the bark of 
Life’s tree, that stops the waves of rushing time for a mo- 
ment,— it is this disposition — this inner side of ourselves — 
that weighs, gathers, and considers itself in its own eternal 
depths,— stands, as it were, still unto God, from whom comes 
its salvation. ‘‘ My soul is still unto God: from him cometh 
my salvation,’’—that is the tone of this hour. 

“ My soul is still unto God.” The noise of labor and the 
moving trades have become quiet. The spindle and loom 
rest. Tools are laid aside that have been in constant use 
through the year. In this stillness the soul asks of itself: 
What hast thou gained of it? What is the fruit of all this 
reaching, of all this running and leaping, this seeking and 
striving? What is the fruit of it in this hour? Is it only an 
outer profit, or has it been an inner gain? Is it only an 
increase of money and goods, or has it been a growth of 
nature, peace, joy, richness of heart and righteousness of 
character? How have you lived during the year? In the 
flesh or in the spirit? Whom have you served,— God or the 
world? How have you lived with your household,— in peace 
or in strife? Where have you laid up your treasures,— in 
heaven or on the earth? How have you dealt with your 
soul,— for life or death? \ 

You, who are father, the head of the household, what ex- 
ample have you set before yours? Have you stood before 
them as a guiding light in work, in peacefulness, temperance, 
and purity? 

And you, good woman of the home, wife and mother, have 
you been mindful of the injunction, “The wife shall be 
blessed if she remain constant in her love’? Have you 
brought up your children in the nurture and admonition of 
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the Lord? Have you appeared before your household in the 
spirit of Him who came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister? And you, ye young men, have you rejoiced in 
your youth as before God, preserved purity of body and 
soul, dedicated the powers of body and mind to Him who 
gave them to you as a trust? And you, young women, have 
you only concerned yourselves with dresses, jewelry, finery, 
or adorned yourselves with the graces of heart and mind 
that are precious before God and man? 

So long as labor and trade are noisy around us, these 
questions step back; but, when it has become still, the soul 
goes info itself, and asks: What has it brought? What is 
the fruit of it all? Only an outer profit or an inner increase ? 


My soul is still unto God: from him cometh my salvation. 


In this hour all quarrels and selfishness that have drawn 
men apart are quieted. Men who have quarrelled and hated 
each other because of politics and religion are now seated 
quietly and peacefully side by side in one congregation, and 
God’s house has drawn them together. 

And what is more helpful to draw us together than this 
quiet hour? What are all the quarrels that separate us, in 
the face of our brief existence? Could we quarrel so over 
mine and thine if we should stop to think that that over 
which we are quarrelling shall soon be, perhaps, neither 
mine nor thine? Would we look down so haughtily and 
judge so cruelly our brother if we stopped to think, What is 
going to become of this scrap of glory that I have, of this 
handful of earthly honors, when the grave shall cover me? 
How could we quarrel so over politics and religion if we 
should stop to think, Above our little bickerings the stars 
stand in their eternal glory: soon the great world will rush 
on, not heeding our petty disputes? 

Were our souls still unto God, were we more full of godly 
thought, if we sought to find larger purposes in life, if we 
bound up large tolerant hearts with our own convictions, oh, 
the quarrels would soon grow less! 


My soul is still unto God: from him cometh my salvation. 


Ah! it is true that many a heart would rather burst out 
than to remain quiet, — break out in lamentation over the 
losses that the year has brought. In this earnest hour of the 
departure of the old year, they appear again before the mind, 
—forms of our completed ones, who last year were so happy 
and healthy in their greetings, and now the white mantle 
covers them,—tender children and tired sires, providing 
fathers and mothers, dear husbands and wives, growing 
youths and maids. 

Yes, these are losses which only a heart can feel in the 
depths of its own stillness. There are names whose echo 
dies away in the narrow space of one house: others whose 
names shall sound far to the coming generations. They 
have been called away from life’s board; and we leave, in 
spirit, the empty table to see them in the glory of their 
resurrection. 

Even if no such loss has come to us, in this quiet hour 
we think of the many cares that each day brought, of the 
foot that was injured so often on the stones that fate 
rolled into the way. Yes, soul! complain and sorrow, but 
forget not in your complaints to be still unto thy God, who 
converts the great soul-pains into quiet strength, who will 
be more to thee than father and mother, husband and child. 
Forget not to be still unto God, and over against the evil of 
the past year lay the good that he has given thee; and, if 
you have not unlearned the power of thanksgiving, the scale 
with the good will sink and the evil rise. In thinking of the 
past, forget not the good: do not throw what seemed evil too 
hastily aside. It, too, was a messenger from God, sent to 
you for your salvation. Work it over quietly in your soul, 
build up its form in your spirit, and lay hold of its enduring 
statue in your life, : 
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My soul is still unto God: from him cometh my salvation. 


Yes, once again the heart would like to cry out in this house 
of God,-when it thinks over the condition of the Church. 
Where is the church that can gather all of God’s children 
around the table of his kingdom in brotherly communion 
and love? What has proved a bond of union heretofore 
threatens to disunite more and more, and the great taber- 
nacle is threatening to fall apart. There stands a science 
and a culture, at times with indifference, again with deter- 
mined hostility, pushing away all that we call religion. 
There is the indifference of the mass of mankind, who, in 
unclean joys and dark sorrows, pass away their fleeting life, 
bowed under the yoke of stern necessity,— the eager go to 
one side, gathering themselves in small sects, who shall ever 
lack the light and the blue of heaven. 

Where is Ae church that gathers all the children of God 
in brotherly love and communion? “ Yet, my heart, be still, 
and complain not. Be still unto God: from him cometh thy 
salvation.” This present time, with its pain and its labor, 
is only a passing over; and this night will be another womb 
out of which a newer and more beautiful day shall be’ born. 
Already the skies proclaim here and there a fruitful year. 
The flames of the spirit are bursting through our quaking, 
and out of the ruins of the past the God-souled spirit of man | 
shall show his power in wider and deeper development. 
Therefore, O heart, whatever may pain you in this hour,— 
be it your own fate or the sad lot of the whole,—“ be still 
unto God: from him cometh thy salvation.” And, when you 
have become quiet in him, meet the new year with courage 
and joy, greet it with the poet’s words : — 

“Tn Him it shall be begun, 
Who moon and sun 
In the blue firmament 
Of heaven commands. 
Counsel thou, O Father! 
Guide and turn thou me. 
Tn thy loving hands 


Let the Alpha and Omega, 
Let it all, be laid.” 


Spiritual Life. 


He who cannot preserve the equanimity of his soul in pa- 
tience, despite the raspings of circumstance, can expect but 
little comfort in a world like ours, keyed though it is to 
grand possibilities— 2% Fay. 

at 


One nobility belongs to all the faithful, one dignity, one 
splendor of race, since all are born of the same spirit and of 
the same sacrament of faith, and are sons of God and coheirs 
of the same inheritance.— Catechism of Council of Trent. 


& 


Roll round, strange years; swift seasons, come and go, 
Ye leave upon us but an outward sign: 
Ye cannot touch the inward and divine, 
Which God alone does know; 
There sealed till summers, winters, all shall cease 
In His deep peace. 
— Dinah Mulock Craik. 
st 


A small ship launched upon an unknown sea, 
A small seed planted from an unknown tree, 
‘Such is this strange New Year to you and me. 
Whither the vessel goeth, 
And how the seed upgroweth, 
. God only knoweth. 
But sail the ship and plant the seed: 


What’s done in faith is done in deed. 
— Selected. 
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The Higher Good. 


Father, I will not ask for wealth or fame, 
Though once they would have joyed my carnal sense. 
I shudder not to bear a hated name, 
Wanting all wealth, myself my sole defence. 
But give me, Lord, eyes to behold the truth; 
A seeing sense that knows the eternal right; 
A heart with pity filled, and gentlest ruth ; 
A manly faith that makes all darkness light. 
Give me the power to labor for mankind ; 
Make me the mouth of such as cannot speak; 
Eyes let me be to groping men, and blind, 
A conscience to the base; and to the weak 
Let me be hands and feet; and, to the foolish, mind; 
And lead still further on such as thy kingdom seek. 
— Theodore Parker. 


Good Will to Men. 


A correspondent sends us the concluding 
passage of Rev. John Chadwick’s sermon, 
with Henry Timrod’s poem. The lesson of 
mutual charity taught by them is sadly 
needed in these days of stress and strain.— 
[EDITor. ] 


There is another Christmas legend, —that 
of the angels choiring ‘‘Peace on earth, good 
will to men!’’—which seems to have suffered 
temporary eclipse in these last days. So 
many centuries have passed, and now we 
seem about as far as ever from the fulfilment 
of that sweet, prophetic song. And there are 
some who say, ‘‘So much the better!’’ It 
was once thought a dreadful thing to say that 
the original state of mankind was a state of 
war. Now we have those who preach that 
such a state of mankind is the consummate 
flower of life. None of us here, thank God! 
believes such stuff as that. Yet we are not 
perfectly agreed as to the utility and justice 
and humanity of the war in which our country 
is now engaged. But, surely, at this blessed 
Christmas time we must endeavor to draw as 
near together as possible. And, to this end, 
those of us who accept the present situation 
as the inevitable incident of a war under- 
taken for the liberation of Cuba, and for that 
alone, must solemnly pledge ourselves as to 
this present war, to do what in us lies to 
dedicate it to ideal ends, to the well-being 
and the happiness and the good government 
of the thousand islands of the Orient that 
have been added to our territorial possessions. 
Whatever others mean by it, we must be ab- 
solutely sure that what we mean is not any- 
thing greedy or boastful or selfish, but some- 
thing helpful, kind, and good, albeit only to 
be reached by crossing a Red Sea in which 
the blood of our own heroes and those of 
darker skin mingles in piteous streams. And 
those of us who doubt the necessity for the 
beginning of this trouble and the wisdom of 
its course, and who fear the outcome of it 
all, what shall we do in order that we may 
get as near as possible to those who do not 
and who cannot see the matter as we see it, 
but who mean to see it fairly, and to do what 
must be done to make the nettle of this danger 
bear a flower of joy? We must try to enter 
sympathetically into the thought and feeling 
of the friends from whom we differ, not dar- 
ing to believe that we are more just, more 
kind, more serious than they are, or that we 
love our country and her honor with a deeper 
love. We shall heartily rejoice in all the 
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splendid courage and the brave endurance of 
those officers and soldiers who are doing their 
appointed work as faithfully as if they were 
defending their own soil, nor fail of tenderest 
pity for all those whose husbands and whose 
sons are perishing so far away. 

Moreover, we must enter heartily into the 
spirit of all those who are resolved that, 
whatever wrongs have been committed and 
whatever mistakes have been made, the future 
shall behold a consummation of which no 
honorable citizen of the United States need 
be ashamed. If those of us who think these 
different ways should earnestly cultivate these 
kind and serious dispositions, we could, I 
think, still sing the angel song together, 
without any discord on our lips or in our 
hearts. And, surely, we can all unite, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, in a good hope 
that, before many months have passed, all 
sounds of war and all its dreadful scenes, 
both in the Pacific Islands and in other lands, 
will cease, and Peace resume again her happy 
reign. God grant us this! 


‘¢Perhaps ere yet the spring 
Hath died into the summer, over all 
The land, the peace of His vast love shall fall, 
Like some protecting wing. 


‘*Oh, ponder what it means! 
Oh, turn the rapturous thought in every way! 
Oh, give the vision and the fancy play, 
And shape the coming scenes! 


**Peace in the quiet dales 
Made rankly fertile by the blood of men; 
Peace in the woodland and the lonely glen; 
Peace in the peopled vales! 


‘*Peace on the farthest seas ; 
Peace in our sheltered bays and ample streams, 
Peace wheresoe’er our starry emblem gleams; 

And peace in every breeze! 


“*Peace on the whirring marts; 
Peace where the scholar thinks, the hunter 
roams; 
Peace, God of Peace!—peace, peace, in all 
our homes, 
And peace in all our hearts !’’ 


An Honest Debtor. 


A debt outlaws in six years, but not if the 
debtor be an absentee. Here, for instance, 
is a claim thirty-one years old, on which an 
attachment is just issued. The debtor fled to 
foreign parts, where he still remains. The 
debt is $2,500; and thirty-one years’ interest 
is $4,650, making in all the very pretty sum 
of $7,150. The creditor has been watching 
his opportunity, until at last he learns that 
the debtor recently becomes heir to a valuable 
estate; and an attachment is at once issued. 
The debtor imagined himself protected by the 
statute of limitations, but he finds that it is 
no bar when one absconds. Speaking of fu- 
gitive debtors, a very striking instance of 
honesty in one of this class may be men- 
tioned, as follows: Many years ago a 
poverty-stricken Scotchman landed in this 
city, accompanied by his wife and children. 
He had failed in the confectionery business 
in Edinburgh, and fled to escape. imprison- 
ment. He opened a cent candy-shop in the 
suburbs, and his wife sold over the counter 
what he manufactured in the cellar. This 
man was as safe from his creditors as the 
previously mentioned debtor; but he deter- 
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mined to pay his debts in full, and he event- 
ually accomplished this purpose to the utmost 
farthing. The amount. was $7, 500,—a large 
sum in those days; but Kinlock Stuart never 
abated his intense labor and his economy 
until he had a receipt in full. Such was the 
inception of the great house of R. L. & A. 
Stuart, which reached such wealth and use- 
fulness; and Alexander Stuart showed me, 
with noble pride, that very receipt, written 
on parchment and signed by all the creditors. 
An honest man is never released. by legal 
outlawry This parchment receipt should 
have been framed and hung conspicuously in 
the Stuart annex to the Lenox Library; but, 
when I visited the latter, I looked in vain 
for what I considered the noblest of all the 
Stuart works.—MVew York Correspondent of 
the Troy Times. 


Literature. | 


Desiderius Erasmus.* 


We have had books about Erasmus before 
now,—Seebohm’s and Froude’s and Baird’s 
(incidentally) and others; but Prof. Emer- 
ton’s book is one that will bring Erasmus 
home to the general reader in a quite unprece- 
dented way. It is certainly a remarkable 
example of the fallacy Jucus a non lucendo 
to include Erasmus in a series of ‘‘ Heroes of 
the Reformation.’’ Prof. Emerton is quick 
to see the absurdity of such an inclusion, and 
thinks that Erasmus would have seen it 
quicker than anybody else; that, at the first 
suggestion of such an honor, he would have 
seized his pen, and written some such dis- 
claimer as this: ‘‘ Well, of all things in the 
world, now they are calling me a hero! If 
you never laughed before, laugh now to your 
heart’s content. I a hero! a man afraid of 
my shadow, —a man of books, a hater of con- 
flict, a man who, if put to the test, would, 
I fear, follow the example of Peter, and deny 
his Lord! And, nof content with this, they 
add ‘of the Reformation,’—I, who never by 
word or deed, drunk or sober, gave so much 
as a hint of belonging to any ‘oF their ac- 
cursed ‘movements’ !’’ . 

One thing is sure,—that, if Erasmus was 
to be made to figure as a hero of the Refor- 
mation, Prof. Emerton was not the man to 
manage the apotheosis. It is true that he 
writes in his preface, ‘‘If there be a heroism 
of persistent work and cheerful endurance, of 
steady exclusion of all distractions, of refusal 
to commit one’s self to anything or anybody 
which might impede one’s chosen line of 
duty, then we may gladly admit Erasmus into 
the choice company of the heroes of the 
Reformation.’’ But Prof. Emerton’s biog- 
raphy does not in its general course make 
good this genial summary. ‘‘Cheerful en- 
durance’’ cannot be predicated of such an 
everlasting grumbler as Prof. Emerton’s Eras- 
mus, though it may be said he grumbled less 
on account of his major than his minor ills. 
No modern place-hunter ever sought for pa- 
tronage more greedily or shamelessly than he. 

* DestipERIUS Erasmus By EO, 
the Reformation Series.) ys ocd roe Ph.D., 


Winn Professor of Tocloelastiea istory in Harvard Uni- 
versity. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 


(Heroes BE 
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He was given to prevarication, Shakespeare’s 
proverb, ‘*as easy as lying,’’ seems more 
rational after reading this biography, and 
discovering how easy it was for Erasmus. 
Because it was so easy for him, the difficul- 
ties of his biographer are much enhanced. 
He edited his letters, dating them and alter- 
ing them to suit his purposes. Prof. Emer- 
ton is very sceptical of his account of his 
early life and his experiences in the monas- 
tery. An elder brother, whose existence does 
not agree with Erasmus’s illegitimate birth 
(which Charles Reade’s Cloister and the Hearth 
bas set in such a lovely round of circum- 
stance), figures as largely in that account as 
‘Mrs. Harris’’ in the divagations of Sairy 
Gamp, and was probably as mythical as she. 
For much that detracts from the character of 
Erasmus, Prof. Emerton’s citations are en- 
tirely adequate. But, on the whole, we can- 
not but feel that a more sympathetic attitude, 
like that of Beard or Seebohm or Dr. Hedge, 
would have given us a more satisfactory re- 
sult. As it is, the writer’s relation to his 
subject is much the same as Mr. Purcell’s to 
Cardinal Manning. If the faults and foibles 
of Erasmus do not prevent Prof. Emerton’s 
seeing the real greatness of the man, they rob 
that greatness of its due effect upon the 
reader’s mind. 

Without depreciating Erasmus as a scholar, 
Prof. Emerton has found him most engaging 
as a man of letters, a writer, and has empha- 
sized this aspect of his life more than his 
scholarship ; though we had supposed that it 
was the scholar, and not the writer, who made 
the largest contribution to the Reformation. 
In his literary temper, we are continually re- 
minded of Voltaire, and also by his restless 
journeyings from place to place. If he had 
not the courage of his convictions, he had 
something which served the Reformation quite 
as well,—an intellectual incontinence, a lack 
of self-restraint, a determination of his 
thought to literary expression which he could 
not withstand. The native line of his spon- 
taneity was often sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of his afterthought and dread of addi- 
_ tional discomfort. It would be well, before 

judging him severely on account of his tim- 
idity and sycophancy and prevarication, to 
make large allowances for the conditions of 
his time. They offered premiums upon such 
faults which our own time does not. 

A very common mistake about Erasmus— 
that he was withheld by cowardice from ally- 
ing himself with Luther—is easily set right 
by Prof. Emerton. If there was much in 
common between him and Luther, there was 
much 6f difference. Luther’s fatalistic doc- 
trine of grace was detestable to Erasmus, and, 
in general, the theological working of his 
mind. Prof. Emerton does not brirg out 
quite so clearly as we could wish Erasmus’s 
perception that Luther was launching Europe 


on a new sea of scholasticism as fathomless 


and unfruitful as that of Aquinas and his 
kin, and the dread Erasmus had of such a 
consummation. The modernness of Erasmus’s 
mind, as compared with Luther, is being 
constantly made plain. His mind is as much 
more attractive than Luther’s as his personal- 
ity is less. But this statement requires quali- 
fication. ‘There was a rude poetry in Luther 
of which Erasmus had no spark. 
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Prof, Emerton’s mastery of his subject is 
evident at every turn, and some of his criti- 


cisms on Froude and other writers on Eras- 


mus are at once pertinent and amusing. He 
writes well, and his style warms perceptibly 
when he leaves Erasmus for Luther in his 
eighth chapter. The illustrations, mostly 
from old portraits and title-pages, are a very 
real addition to the value of the book. 


THOUGHTS OF AND FOR THE INNER LIFE. 
Sermons by Timothy Dwight. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co.—The texts for many of 
these sermons are taken from the Gospel of 
John, and something of the flavor of that 
great Christian writing seems to pervade them 
all. They have much of the spirituality and 
tenderness which mark the concluding dis- 
courses of Jesus as reported in the Fourth 
Gospel, and they are well named as having 
to do with the ‘‘inner life.’’ The traveller 
in the Old World is often struck with admi- 
ration for the position chosen on which to 
locate great religious houses. At the head 
of some peaceful valley the ruins of an old 
monastery will be found, the whole situation 
speaking of entire withdrawal from the world 
of strife and ambition. So there is a restful, 
uplifting quality in these discourses. They 
take one quite apart from noise and tumult 
and strenuous endeavor, into the quiet of the 
soul and the more serene atmosphere of the 
heavenly life. The very ‘‘Table of Con- 
tents’’ reads like an approach to this inner 
sanctuary. ‘‘The Heavenly Vision,’’ ‘‘In 
Nothing be Anxious,’’ ‘‘Our Citizenship in 
Heaven,”’ ‘‘Love the Fulfilling of Law,”’ 
‘¢The Peace of Christ a Ruling Power,’’— 
such titles as these prepare one for the gentle, 
thoughtful, and yet withal searching dis- 
course which follows. These are, most of 
them, we are informed, sermons that have 
been preached in the chapel of Yale Univer- 
sity; and it is a little curious to contrast 
their prevailing tone with that famous ‘‘ Yale 
spirit’? whose militant force has plucked vic- 
tory from defeat on many a hard-fought field. 
Vet life is made up of stronger contrasts than 
this, and needs such diverse elements to weave 
into its patterns. Certainly, the spirit of 
the former president of Yale, as revealed in 
this book, is one of the richest endowments 
that institution could have had; and he may 
rest assured that, in accordance with his wish, 
the book does ‘‘bear a message of peace and 
love’? so plainly written that he who runs 
may read, 


EVOLUTION BY ATROPHY IN BIOLOGY AND 
Soctotocy. By Jean DeMoor, Jean Massart, 
and Emile Vanderveldt. Translated by Mrs. 
Chalmers Mitchell. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.—The latest number in the ‘‘Inter- 
national Scientific Series’’ consists of a treat- 
ise, compiled in connection with a scheme 
for research work in general sociology, pre- 
sented to the Institute of Sociology at 
Brussels. The interchange of terminology 
between biology and sociology has come to 
be generally accepted, even by those who 
believe that society is not an organism, and 
that the biological comparison fails at its 
most important point; namely, at the point 
of central control. More than that, the fun- 
damental analogies between the two sciences 


question may be decided. 
societies exhibit some characteristics in com- 
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justify such comparisons as it is the object 
of this book to point out, however the main 
Organisms and 


mon, as well as considerable differences, —a 
necessary result of their different natures. 
The researches for this study of degenerative 
evolution have been made separately from the 


social and from the biological side, and were 


later co-ordinated and combined. The first 
division of the book considers the universal- 
ity of degenerative evolution, first in the 
evolution! of institutions and organs, then in 
the evolution of organisms and societies. It 
is not an accident, but the necessary comple- 
ment of progressive evolution. Secondly, the 


path of degenerative evolution, with its irre- 


versibility, either in biology or in sociology, 
is studied, and the natural conclusion reached 
that the degenerate condition is a new point 
rather than a retracing of steps to the point 
of departure. Finally, the causes of atrophy 
or degeneration, together with the causes of 
survivals, are taken up. The principle of 
natural selection plays a primary part in biol- 
ogy, while in sociology artificial selection 
takes its place. The array of facts and ex- 
amples is interesting and instructive. 


In OLD FRANCE AND NEw. By William 
McLennan. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.s50.—The seventeen short stories of this 
volume all belong under the title, but the 
times and circumstances out of which they 
are drawn are widely separate. Half a dozen 
stories of the French Revolution show various 
phases of that tragic period. Two or three 
of these have a foundation in fact, and sev- 
eral of the least credible incidents are related 
in memoirs of the time. The second group 
of tales give characteristic pictures of French- 
Canadian life and character from historic 
times down to the present, some of them in 
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the dialect that has a real charm for one who 
has heard it from the lips of a habitant. Of 
this dialect Mr. McLennan says that there is 
no measure of correctness to be applied. 
“‘This speech may be quaint or charming or 
utterly abominable, and yet you cannot say 
it is untrue: it is something personal, and 
varies just in the same measure as the indi- 
vidual.’’ Mr. McLennan knows his Canada; 
and his stories have a wild, free flavor of the 
woods. ‘‘La Messe de Minuit’’ is a quaint 
version of the ancient, often reappearing 
legend, built on the text, ‘‘For a thousand 
years in thy sight are but as yesterday when 
it is past.’’ 


Tur Kincpom. By George Dana Board- 
man, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
This is a useful book, in that it brings 
together a very complete array of Scripture 
citations with reference to the subject of 
which it treats. The conception of the king- 
dom of God as a divine ideal, and of the 
Church as the means for reaching this goal, 
is helpful and just. The division and ar- 
rangement of the passages from the Bible 
having some bearing upon ‘‘the kingdom’’ 
are also worthy of praise. Much beyond this, 
however, commendation cannot go. The 
work is called an exegetical study; but the 
author acknowledges himself unable to make 
full use of ‘‘modern researches in textual 
criticism’’; and with the light which recent 
historical studies have thrown upon the letter 
of Scripture he shows not a trace of famil- 
iarity. The exegesis is all of the old-fash- 
ioned kind, and Genesis is quoted as if it 
were equal in authenticity to Matthew or 
Mark. Much can be learned from the book, 
and many of its comments upon Biblical 
phrases are both discerning and suggestive. 
It is a little irritating, however, to find men 
still writing, apparently in entire ignorance 
of such results of the best scholarship as any 
standard encyclopedia now brings within 
their reach. 


DUALITY oF Voice: An Outline of Orig- 
inal Research. By Emil Sutro. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—Mr. Sutro is 
the author of a volume published some six 
years ago, entitled Zhe Basic Law of Vocal 
Utterance. In the earlier volume he ex- 
ploited his discovery ‘‘that sounds circulate 
around the radix of the tongue; that they, 
or, rather, the air-wave which carries them, 
enters either at the upper surface of the tip 
of the tongue, and recedes back, to come out 
again from beneath its lower surface, or vice 
versa.’’ The correlatives of this discovery 
of ‘‘the voice of the cesophagus’’ are shown 
in this later work. Upon the title-page of 
this work is placed Montaigne’s words, — 
‘*There is nothing in our composition either 
purely material or purely spiritual’’; and 
upon them is based the argument that fol- 
lows. This argument is a curious attempt to 
connect the uses of language, dialect, accent, 
etc., with varying mental and spiritual proc- 
esses. It is a sort of vocal theology, as it 
were, with chapters on the influence of the 
body on language. But it is an open question 
with this theology, as with many others, how 
much reason lies buried in this desert of 
strange words, 
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A Srason’s Sowinc. By Charles A. 
Keeler. Decorated by Louise Keeler. Pub- 
lished by A. M. Robertson, 126 Post Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. $1.25.—Counting the 
verse beneath the frontispiece and the grace- 
ful dedicatory stanza, there is a round century 
of these quatrains and couplets, each set 
about by tracery and ornamented by a deco- 
rative initial. Happy the poet and artist 
who can thus work together, saying, as do 
these two, — 

‘“Together have we toiled for beauty’s sake, 

And all our labor has not been in vain.’’ 


Each of the short poems expresses a single 
thought, sometimes a bit of homely wisdom, 
quaintly worded, sometimes a jubilant asser- 
tion of the wider faith and its triumph. 
Many are calls for truer courage and self- 
reliance, and express a firm assurance in the 
possibilities opened to the strong, aspiring 
soul. Ocasionally one is found in a some- 
what lighter vein, as this, which suggests the 
title, ‘‘The World out of Tune’’ :— 


‘CA fly at a concert sang buzz in B-flat, 
While the orchestra played in A minor. 
Said the fly, ‘It is clear, for the matter of 
that, 


These men need to train their ears finer.’ ’’ 


A Book oF SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY LyR- 
ics. Edited by Felix Schelling. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. $1.20.—This book is made up 
of English lyrics that fall between the years 
1625 and 1700, reckoning the poetry of the 
first quarter of the century as Elizabethan 
by impulse and tradition. Thomas Carew, 
Charles Cotton, George Herbert, Robert Her- 
rick, Lovelace, Marvell, Suckling, Vaughan, 
Waller, and Milton, amid others, form an 
array which justifies the editor's verdict that 
the best poetry of this period implies ‘‘no 
decaying school, but a height of lyric excel- 
lence combined with an exquisite workman- 
ship which only the greatest poets of our day 
or of Elizabeth’s have surpassed.’’ Mr. 
Schelling’s introduction follows the course of 
this poetry, explains its relations to the’ pre- 
ceding age, and traces the influences which 
determined its development and its final 
change of character. He has kept rigidly to 
the rule that each poem shall appear in its 
completeness. 


BEHIND THE VEIL. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co.—The inclination to this kind of writ- 
ing is unmistakable, so many are the books 
embodying it that are put forth; and there 
must, it would seem, be many readers of 
such books. It is an ancient proverb that 
there is no disputing about tastes. What is 
certain is that many of us would rather wait 
for death to ring up the curtain than to be 
forever pruriently trying to peep through it. 
The present venture is not one of the worst, 
by a good deal. For its concrete elements, 
it depends entirely, as of course it must, 
upon the physical conditions of our mortal 
life. A mere exaggeration of the less quiet 
side of mortal loveliness does not affect us 
pleasantly, or make us desirous to exchange 
things here for those beyond. There is this, 
however, to be said for the anonymous writer, 
that he or she makes her other-world machin- 
ery the yehicle of certain moral ideas that 
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are well-deserving of intelligent comprehen- 
sion and due taking home to heart and life. 


WoTAN, SIEGFRIED, AND BRUNNHILDE. 
By Anna Alice Chapin. New York: Ilarper 
& Brothers. $1.25.—This is the third book 


in which Miss Chapin has presented forms of 
the Wagnerian legends; and her glowing ap- 
preciation of the great musician’s philos- 
ophy, poetry, and strength, has helped many 
to a better understanding of his spirit. This 
is a sympathetic study of the three principal 
characters of the Wdelungenlied, both from 
the literary and the musical side, and will be 
found valuable to any one seeking to make the 
operas his own. Moreover, the study brings 
out the nobility of love and courage and 
sunny-hearted faith in no unworthy manner. 


TWELVE ENGLISH Poets. By Blanche 
Wilder Bellamy. Boston: Ginn & Co.— 
These selections from twelve English poets, 
beginning with Chaucer and ending with 
Tennyson, are intended to illustrate what the 
compiler calls ‘‘the direct line of descent in 
English poetry.’’ Each group of selections 
is provided with a brief intrcduction, not 
over half a dozen pages in length, sketching 
the life of the poet and enumerating his 
chief contributions to the English treasury of 
song. These sketches have previously ap- 
peared in the Outlook. 


Miscellaneous. 


D. C. Heath & Co. have recently added to 
their valuable ‘‘Modern Language Series’’ a 
practical treatise on French Modal Auxilia- 
ries,—a difficult feature of the French lan- 
guage, which is not treated at length in any 
of our grammars. The idiomatic relations of 
devoir, falloir, savoir, pouvoir, and vouloir, 
certainly require full and adequate explana- 
tion; and students of the language will find 
much help in the careful directions of this 
book, accompanied as they are by exercises 
in reading, composition, and conversation. 


The seventh volume in Prof. George 
Lansing Raymond’s ‘‘System of Comparative 
Esthetics, published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
is entitled Proportion and Harmony of Line 
and Color in Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture,and is quite the equal of the others in 
profound thought, scholarly presentation of 
the subject, and the insistence on high stand- 
ards. Prof. Raymond believes that it is be- 
ing practical, not theoretical, to insist that 
in art, as in all other departments of life, 
approximately definite standards can be dis- 
covered and acted on. To discover the basic 
method of art has been the object of these 
volumes, They appeal to the understanding, 
and it requires indeed painstaking care to 
read them intelligently. The illustrations 
will be found especially serviceable. 


It was a happy thought of Small, Maynard 
& Co. to issue the set of books now grouped 
under the general title of ‘‘The Beacon Biog- 
raphies.’’ These are surprisingly complete 
studies of Athericans ‘‘whose personalities 
have impressed themselves most deeply on the 
character and history of their country.’’ 
They are admirably planned and edited, and 
will often be read and remembered where the 
larger biographies fail to attract. On the 
other hand, several of them are so written as 
to lead the reader to desire to know more of 
these men; and here the bibliographies and 
hints for further reading will be found use- 
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ful. Three new numbers have been lately 
added to the list,—Aaron Burr, by Henry 
Childs Merwin; John Brown, by Joseph 
Edgar Chamberlin; and Frederick Douglass, 
by Charles W. Chesnutt. Mr. Merwin has 
presented the checkered life of Burr with great 
fairness and discrimination, balancing his 
admittedly grave faults by his courage and 
fortitude, his generosity, his magnanimity, 
and his capacity for family affection. The 
accounts of John Brown and Frederick 
Douglass are parts of the same story. It is 
‘of course impossible to do full justice to the 
interest and significance of such lives in this 
narrow space; but, for the younger genera- 
tion especially, these graphic, vivid portrait- 
ures serve exactly the purpose intended. Mr. 
Chamberlin has written of John Brown, as he 
desired, ‘‘with no heat or bitterness, ’’ and 
with no word that could reasonably offend 
those who once called Brown ‘‘murderer, 
brigand, and traitor’? ; but, as he says, the 
story is ‘‘so strongly simple, so utterly gov- 
’ erned by an ideal, so glowing, and so tragi- 
cal, that any one who follows it closely is 
likely to find himself kindling before he 
is aware of it.’? Henry Wilson said of the 
life of Douglass that it was ‘‘an epic which 
finds few to equal it in the realms of romance 
or reality.”’ Mr. Chesnutt has brought to 
his task a profound sympathy and a personal 
interest, bringing out strongly its picturesque 
and unusual characteristics. To read even 
the brief, bare statements in the chronology, 
which covers about half a dozen pages, is to 
recognize at once the unique position Fred- 
erick Douglass must ever hold. These 
‘‘Beacon Biographies’’ are sold for 75 cents 
each. Every boy’s bookshelf would be the 
richer for a set of them. 


The Magazines. 


The Political Science Quarterly for Decem- 
ber contains: ‘‘The Evolution of Modern 
Banking,’’ by C. A. Conant; ‘‘Need of In- 
teroceanic Communication,’’ by Prof. L. M. 
Keasbey; ‘‘The Sugar Situation in the 
Tropics,’’? by J. F. Crowell; ‘‘England and 
Democracy,’? by Edward Porritt; ‘The 
French Declaration of Rights,’? by Prof. 
J. H. Robinson; ‘‘The Australian Constitu- 
tion,’’? by Prof. W. G. Beach; ‘*Party Gov- 
ernment in Cities,’’ by D. F. Wilcox. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra for January is filled 
with interesting matter. It contains seven 
signed articles: ‘‘Modern Theology in its 
Relation to Personal Piety and Christian 
Work,’’ by Hugh M. Scott; ‘‘Edmund Spen- 
ser and the English Reformation,’’ by Theo- 
dore Whitfield Hunt; ‘‘Personal Rigkteous- 
ness,’’? by Philip Stafford Moxom; ‘*The 
Drama of Job,’’ by Charles Henry Dickenson ; 
“My Time at Rugby (1869-74),’’ by Henry 
Hayman; ‘‘Labor Legislation, ’’ by William 
Cox Cochran; ‘‘The Cure of Penury,’’ by 
Washington Gladden. 


The Znternational Monthly, a magazine of 
contemporary thought (Vol. I., No. 1), adds 
another to the many candidates for the favor 
of thinking people. The editor is Frederick 
A. Richardson. Burlington, Vt. It is pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. The ad- 
visory board consists of thirty-eight gentle- 
men, mostly professors of colleges and 
universities. in Germany, France, Great 
Britain, and the United States. The journal 
will comprise twelve departments, and each 
one of the editorial staff is actually respon- 
sible for the work assigned to him, This 
first number contains five essays,—one on 
“French Criticism,’’ by Edouard Rod; two 
on recent scientific investigations, by Profs. 
Shaler and Trowbridge ; ‘‘ Organization among 
American Artists,’?? by Charles De Kay; 
‘‘The Theatrical Syndicate,’’? by Norman 
Hapgood. ‘ 


The Christian Register 


The New Year number of S¢ Wicholas is 
as fascinating as ever. ‘‘The Little Boy and 
the Elephant, ’’ the opening story, is the tale 
of alittle Indian prince who is carried off 
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into the jungle by an amiable wild elephant, 
that takes very good care of him. 


them forms the frontispiece of the number. 
The lads of Shakespeare’s day are described 
in ‘Elizabethan Boys,’’ by L. H. Sturde- 
vant. Reginald Birch illustrates Jane Drans- 
field’s verses about ‘‘The Family Clock,’’ 
and also makes the pictures for the verses 
and game by M, K. Jessop, ‘‘Lady Blunder- 
pin’s Family Coach.’’ In ‘‘The Vanished 
Colony,’’ Elbridge S. Brooks tells of James- 
town, Va., the earliest English settlement 
in America, with a history running back 
nearly three centuries, and the record of a 
Spanish landing almost a hundred years 
earlier. Short stories abound. 


The WVew Church Messenger, the only weekly 
in its denomination, —the Church of the New 
Jerusalem (Swedenborgian) ,—has recently 
been considerably improved, and is to begin 
the new year with a specially good number, 
which will contain the first eight articles of 
a symposium on ‘Significant Events of the 
Nineteenth Century.’’ The four remaining 
articles will be published in the issue of 
January 10. The titles and the authors of 
the contributions to this symposium are as 
follows: ‘‘National and Religious Events, ’’ 
Hon. John Bigelow; ‘‘The Parliament of 
Religions,’’ Hon. C. C. Bonney, president 
of the World’s Religious Congress; ‘‘Nine- 
teenth Century Literature,’’ Julian Haw- 
thorne; ‘*The New’ Education,’’ Frank 
Sewall; ‘‘Science in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’’? Prof. Frank W. Very; ‘The Philo- 
sophic Import of Evolutionary Science, ’’ 
S. C. Eby; ‘‘Events Theological in the 
Nineteenth Century,’’ P. B. Cabell; ‘‘The 
Study of the Bible in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’’ Prof. J. E. Werner; ‘*Charities and 
Correction,’’ Baman N. Stowe; ‘“*The New 
Position of Women ’’ Lydia Fuller Dickin- 
son; ‘‘The Parliament of Religions, and 
Race Unity,’’ Adolph Roeder; ‘“‘Freedom of 
Thought,’’ John Faulkener Potts. 


Books Received. 


To PusuisnErs.— Al books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
Rucister will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. Butwe can guarantee no other return, 
as the rabid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Friends and Helpers. Compiled by Sarah J. Eddy. 70 
cents, 
From Harter & Brothers, New York. 
Briton and Boer. By Rt. Hon. James Bryce etal. $1.25, 
From Little, Brown & Co. Boston. |... 
The Knights of the Cross. Part I. By Henryk Sienkie- 


wicz. $1.00. 
From A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


Moments with Art. Short Selections in Prose and Verse. 
1.00. % 
From Imprimerie et Librairie Claudienne, Florence, 


ly. 
L’Eeglise Evangélique Réformé de Florence, Par Tony 
Andre. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
say @Album. For the piano. By Bruno Oscar 
ein. 
Colonial Dames Dancing. 
Oscar Klein. _ 
Danse de la 'Sylphide. For the piano. By Bruno Oscar 


Klein. : 
The Brook’s Lullaby. For the piano. 
er. 
Les Créoles. For the piano. By Bruno Oscar Klein. 
L’Echo. For the piano. By Bruno Oscar, Klein. 
A as it Used to Do, Song for low voice. By Victor 
arris. 
Sérénade Mexicaine. For the piano. By Bruno Oscar 


lein. 
Le Matin. For the piano. By Homer N. Bartlett. 


For the piano. By Bruno 


By John Francis 


Jules 
Guérin has made several illustrations of little 
‘’Nooro’s’’? peculiar experiences, and one of 


SUPPLEMENT 


will be published January x, corrected as nearly as possi- 
ble to that date, and contain the lists of “Societies with 
their Ministers” and ‘Ministers with their Residences,” 
and other official addresses. 

Price 15 cents, for which 


it will be sent to any address, 
postage paid. 


Members of the Association receive a copy without 
charge. 


The Vear Book for 1900 will be issued July 1. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


DURING 1900 
SPECIAL FEATURES 

Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ. 
Historical Articles upon the Life of Christ.. 
Illustrated Articles upon the Places and 
Customs of Palestine. Articles upon Sunday- 
school Ideals and Methods. Symposiaupon 
Practical Problems of Bible Study. 
The foregoing will be among the special features of 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


IN 1900 


A Popular Illustrated Monthly Magazine devoted 
exclusively to the study of the Bible. 
Useful to the intelligent layman, the Bible teacher, 
the Sunday-school worker, the thoughtful minister. 


$2a year. Three months’ trial subscription, 250: 


Address THe Untversity oF CurcaGo Press, 
Chicago, Ill. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,? “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,’ etc, 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 


receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street. SL te re Ge 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Boston. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - ~- - 


DR. HILLIS’ 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH SERMONS 


Appear in every Monday’s issue of the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. Subscription price $1.50. per year, postpaid. 

In addition to Plymouth Church sermons are reports 
of Greater New 


Boston. 


of sermons of the leading clergymen 


York, 
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A Letter from a Cat. 
Dear Editor :— 

I hereby take 
My pen in paw to say, 

Can you explaina curious thing 
I found the other day? 

There is another little cat 
Who sits behind a frame, 

And looks so very much like me, 
You’d think we were the same. 

I try to make her play with me; 
Yet, when I mew and call, 

Though I see her mew in answer, 
She makes no sound at all. 

And to the dullest kitten 
It’s plain enough to see 

That either I am mocking her 
Or she is mocking me. 

It makes no difference what I play, 
She seems to know the game; 

For every time I look around, 
I see her do the same. 

And yet no matter though I creep 
On tiptoe lest she hear, 

Or quickly dash around the frame, 
She’s sure to disappear. 


— Oliver Herford, in St. Nicholas. 


For the Christian Register. 


Entirely Forgotten. 


BY LUCY T. POOR. 


“*Hal, here’s an important letter I want 
you to post. Be sure you don’t forget it,’’ 
said Aunt Ellie. 

Hal was visiting his aunts in the country, 
where people had to carry their own letters 
to the post-office, and go there to get them. 

““Ves: please be sure to remember it,’’ 
said Aunt Kitty from the sofa. 

‘All right!’’ said Hal. ‘‘I’ll go to the 
office the first thing.’’ 

He had errands of his own in the village, 
but fish-hooks and such things could wait. 
He was very fond of both his aunts, and was 
always eager to wait on Auntie Kitty, who 
had been long out of health. Even when 
tired by a day’s tramp, he never refused to 
whistle for her, as she declared that she 
would rather hear him whistle ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle’’ than be favored with a song from 
her most musical neighbor. He did not ask 
what the letter was about: there was nothing 
curious or prying about Hal. But he could 
not help seeing that it was in Aunt Ellie’s 
handwriting and to Aunt Kitty’s city doctor. 
Of course, it must be a terribly important 
letter; and he started off with it in haste. 

Hal had been gone about five minutes, when 
Aunt Ellie suddenly exclaimed: ‘‘There! 
I forgot all about it; but next Tuesday Miss 
Bates is coming to sing to you, stay to tea, 
and bring a friend! It is too bad I have 
written Dr. Browne he could come. We 
should have put him off till Thursday: he 
said either day would suit him.’’ 

‘*We can’t help it,’? said Aunt Kitty: 
‘‘the letter has gone.’’ 

‘*Ves,—no, perhaps we can. I declare: 
there’s Ben, just in time!’’ said Aunt Ellie; 
and she ran to the door to meet a boy who 
was coming up the house path. 

‘*Ben, did you want to see Hal? He’s 
just gone to the village. Do run after him, 
and stop him before he gets to the post-office. 
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Tell him I don’t want him to post the letter 
I gave him, but to bring it back to me.’’ 

‘©All right !’’ said Ben; and, jumping over 
the fence to take the shortest cut, he was off 
after Hal. 

So, as Hal was hurrying along to the vil- 
lage, he heard still faster steps behind him, 
and turned round to see his friend, Ben 
Becket, pursuing him. They got on finely 
together, though Hal was a city and Ben a 
country boy. 

‘‘Hullo, Ben!’’ said Hal. 
bait?’’ 

‘*Ves, a lot!’’ said Ben. ‘‘See here, let’s 
get up to Clearcold Brook before any of those 
village fellows. ’’ a 

‘*Yes,’’ said Hal. ‘‘But I’ve lost all my 
hooks except one that's got so stuck into my 
other coat I can’t get it out. I’ve got to go 
to the store for more.’’ 

‘*T’ve got some,’’ said Ben, displaying a 
tightly corked glass bottle in which half a 
dozen hooks were shaking about. 

‘“‘Well,’’ said Hal, doubtfully, ‘‘have you 
a knife? I’ve left mine somewhere. ’’ 

‘‘Ves, and I left a lot of rods I cut on 
Saturday hidden under the bank. Let’s go 
and find them.’’ 

‘©All right!’? said Hal, mechanically slip- 
ping the letter he still held in his hand into 
his trousers’ pocket. Z 

The two boys scrambled down the bank, 
and in a minute had found the alder fishing- 
rods which Ben had secreted there, and were 
taking the shortest cut to the water. They 
found the best pools in Clearcold Brook, and 
had a fine morning’s fishing. Of course, they 
greatly preferred fishing with their own home- 
made rods to the finest bought fishing-rods 
and reels. Give them hooks and twine, and 
they asked for nothing else. 

‘*These trout will be real nice for Auntie 
Kitty,’’ said Hal, on the way home. 
‘¢They’ll make two breakfasts for her.’’ 

‘“¢You can take all mine,’’ said Ben, gen- 
erously. ‘‘I’ve had so many this summer 
that I’m sick of them. I only fish for fun.’’ 

‘*T guess your mother would like them.’’ 

‘*No, she wouldn’t. She was just saying 
she wished, if I got any more, I’d take them 
round to your house. ’’ 

So Hal neared his aunts’ house with more 
trout than it would be possible for them, 
with their grown-up appetites, to dispose of 
without his help. They came in sight of the 
piazza to which, as the day was fine, Aunt 
Kitty’s sofa had been moved. Both the 
aunts were there at work. Hal shouted, and 
held up his trout, then sat down again, with 
a complete change of countenance. 

‘What shall I do?’’ he exclaimed in hor- 
ror. ‘‘I forgot all about it!”’ 

‘“What?’? 

‘*The letter. What did I do with it? Did 
you see me put anything down when you 
caught up with me? I know I had it then.’’ 

He tore his hands wildly into his pockets, 
and pulled out of one, after a bait-box, two 
muddy handkerchiefs, and some curious 
stones, a soiled and crumpled letter, which 
had somehow worked its way to the bottom. 
He looked at it in despair. The daily mail 
from the village had gone out long ago; and 
what could he do? 

‘‘Why, that’s the letter!’’ 


‘*Got your 


cried Ben. 
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‘*T forgot to tell you. Miss Ellie said she 
didn’t want you to post it at all,—not on any 
account. ’’ 

‘tReally?’’ exclaimed Hal. 
good to be true. 

“*Ves: she sent me after you, as fast as I 
could go; but, somehow, I forgot all about 
it.’’ 

‘‘What are you boys hiding there for?’’ 
said Aunt Ellie, who had come to meet them. 
‘‘What a splendid string of trout! But 
what’s the matter?’’ 

‘‘We forgot it!’’ exclaimed both boys. 
‘*We forgot all about it!’’ 

‘*Ves,’’ said Hal, facing the music: ‘‘I 
forgot to post the letter.’’ 

‘*But I didn’t want it posted.’’ 

‘*Well, you see, I forgot to tell him you 
didn’t,’’ said Ben. ‘‘I don’t know why. I 
meant to, and I was thinking of it till I just 
saw him.’’ 

‘¢But where's the harm, as long as the let- 
ter was not posted?’’ asked Aunt Ellie, pick- 
ing it up. ‘‘I can cut off the stamp, and use 
it again.’’ 

She turned, and went back to the house, 
without a word of reproof to either of the 
boys, and thinking to herself: ‘‘Poor Hal! 
He comes of a forgetful family, but I hope 
he is going to have more memory than the 
rest of us. If I had only remembered not to 
appoint T'uesday for Dr. Browne, there would 
have been none of this trouble !’’ 

And Hal, as he followed her, thought that 
he never, on any account whatever, would 
forget any message again in his life. He 
could not have felt much worse for a minute 
if his neglect had really been the cause of the 
death of Aunt Kitty. Ben, too, was lost in 
wondering at his carelessness, and how it was 
that some grown people sometimes remem- 
bered their promises. His mother always 
did. He really meant to try in future, and 
made still better resolutions when Aunt Kitty 
cordially asked him to stay to tea with Hal. 


It seemed too 


This story, instead of a moral, can end 
with three questions :— 

First, How much did the kind intentions 
of the boys make up for their heedlessness? 

Second, Did they keep their good resolu- 
tions? , 

Third, If not, could they ever expect to be 
helped out again by such good luck? 


The Little “Mate’s” Trip. 


‘*There’s molasses for ove thing! Molasses 
and—molasses and,—oh, dear! I just can’¢ 
remember what South America exports!’ ex- 
claimed Willie, despondently ; and open came 
the geography to the place where he held his 
forefinger. 

After a few minutes of really hard study, — 
as Willie thought,—the book was closed 
again; and he confidently began: ‘‘South 
America exports molasses, coffee, and—coffee, 
and— There! I can’t remember the old 
stuff!’’ And the little fellow’s eyes began 
to grow (suppose I ought not to tell it) just 
a trifle moist. Mamma had told him he 
couldn’t go out on his skates that afternoon 
till his geography lesson for Monday was 
learned, and it was already growing dark. 
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€Well! we//!’? exclaimed grandpa, jovially, 
as he brought in an armful of round birch 
wood. ‘‘What’s the matter with the Gen- 
eral ?’’ 

Grandpa always called Willie ‘‘General,’’ 
when he pouted or cried. Can you guess 
why? 

“‘T just can’t get my geography lesson, 

grandpa. I just can’t/ And—and it’s ’most 
too dark to skate already!’’ 
_ ‘**Geography?’’ said grandpa, slowly, as he 
laid down the wood. ‘‘Why, that’s easy! 
Bless me! I’d been through Baker’s ‘Two 
Continents’ once and half through again be- 
fore I was ten!’’ 


‘*But this is awful hard,’’ exclaimed 
Willie, quickly,—‘‘harder’n Baker's, I 
know. That didn’t have ‘exports’ in it, did 


it, grandpa?’’ iy 

‘¢Exports, imports, and foreigz ports, too!’’ 
answered grandpa, his eyes twinkling merrily. 

“From South America, grandpa,—hard’s 
these?’’ asked Willie, gravely. 

‘*Shouldn’t wonder a bit.’’ And grandpa 
drew his arm-chair up to the sofa, where 
Willie sat watchirg the rapid hands of the 
clock and the deepening shadows within the 
room. 

‘*South Amerian exports, are they, you 
can’t learn?’’ asked grandpa, laying the geog- 
raphy on the table. ‘‘Suppose, now, we take 
a trip down there and get a load. Of course, 
we’ll take some of our own products down in 
exchange. Let me see: I’ll be captain of the 
crew, and you the mate.’’ 

‘Why, grandpa,’’ exclaimed Willie, greatly 
interested, ‘‘what do you mean?’’ 

‘‘Just what I say. We’ll take an imagi- 
nary trip (’twill be better, in some ways, 
than a really and truly one, for then we 
won’t be sea-sick) to South America. Now 
what do we produce in the United States that 
is useful to the people down there?’’ 

Willie thought a moment. 

‘Oh, one thing is ice, grandpa 

‘*Sure enough! Now what will we get in 
return?’’ 

‘Oh, I know, —coffee!’’ exclaimed Willie, 
radiantly. 

*“Now we’ll take down some thin cotton 
cloth for the natives to wear; and what’ll 
they give in exchange for it?’’ 

**To wear?’’ thought Willie, thoroughly 
puzzled. 

‘*From Brazil?’’ suggested the captain. 

‘Diamonds, to be sure!’’ laughed Willie. 

‘*Now think what other things we can take 
with us.’’ 

‘“‘Hay, farming tools, lumber, fish, and— 
and’’— 

‘Well, I rather think we’ve got enough 
for one load,’’’ declared the captain. ‘‘Now 
what’ll we swap for these?”’ . 

Again Willie’s little brow became puckered. 

‘Molasses and’’— 

‘«What do we put in our coffee?’’ 

**Sugar!’’ exclaimed Willie, quickly. 

‘And our shoes are made of’’— 

‘*T eather! Now let’s see what we’ll have, 
grandpa. Coffee, diamonds, molasses, sugar, 
leather, and—and—dyestuffs we’ve got!’’ 

Before the ship returned, the captain and 
mate had many other things stowed away in 
the hold; and, of course, being mate, Willie 
couldn’t forget what his cargo consisted of. 
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When mamma came in to light the lamps, 
Willie exclaimed happily, ‘‘I’ve been to 
South America, mamma; and it’s lots more 
fun than going skating.’’ 

‘*And he knows what she exports, too,’’ 
said grandpa, quickly.—Adelbert F, Caldwell, 
in Zion’s Herald. 


After Christmas. 


The tree that had served in the parlor, 
The pride of the girls and the boys, 
Festooned all over with pop-corn, 
And hung with candies and toys, 
With its gifts taken off from the branches, 
Was being removed the next day, 
While every child in the household 
Was watching its journey away. 


Then Lilian said to the others, 
As they met by the door of the hall, 

“ Let us carry it down to the garden, 
And stand it up there by the wall; 

And then we can play when we want to 
That Christmas is coming again.” 

“Oh, yes, let us do so!” said Lucy. 
‘* All right! ’? echoed Charley and Ben. 


With chorus of shouting and laughter, 
The tree to the garden they drew; 

And, placing it straight in a corner, 
They festooned the pop-corn anew. 

A telephone must have been near them 
That understood what they had planned, 

For the news of what they were doing 
Spread quickly abroad in the land. 


And soon from the west came a sparrow, 
And another soon came from the east, 

While flocks from the northward and southward 
Arrived to claim shares of the feast; 

And chickadees came from the thickets 
In sprightliest holiday mood, 

With pigeons from neighboring farm-yards. 
And how they all chattered and cooed! 


‘*Qh, now for some fun!” said the children, 
Delighted their coming to see. 
“We'll fix up a lot of nice presents 
And hang for them round on the tree! ”” 
Then packing their bundles of tidbits, 
With merriest clamor of words, 
They played Christmas over and over, 
In ways that just suited the birds. 


—M.E.N, Hatheway, in Illustrated Home Journal. 


Saving his Bacon. 


It was Christmas Day of 1864 that Gen. 
Lee invited a number of Confederate generals 
to dine with him. His servant Ephraim, 
who had been his personal attendant for some 
time, seemed less at ease than usual. The 
guests appeared; and dinner was served in 
the general's tent, on a rough pine table, and 
consisted of boiled cabbage, on the top of 
which rested a piece of bacon about three 
inches square. As Gen, Lee helped each 
guest, he asked him to have a slice of bacon. 
As the question was asked, Ephraim gave 
positive signs of terror. The dinner con- 
cluded with the piece of bacon undiminished 
in size, each guest having refused. As the 
guests left the tent, Gen. Lee turned to Eph- 
raim, and said in a low voice, — 

‘‘Ephraim, we have another cabbage, have 
we not?’”’ 

The answer was: ‘‘Yes, sah, Mass’ Bob, 
We got anudder cabbage, sah.’’ 

‘*Then, Ephraim, ’’ said the general, ‘‘save 
the piece of bacon to cook with that cab- 
bage. ”’ 

The prompt and decisive reply was :— 

‘*No, sah, Mass’ Bob, I can’t do that! I 
jis’ borrow dat piece of bacon for seasonin’ 
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from a friend ober dar in Richmon’; and I 
done gib up my parole of honor dat I’ll gib 
him back dat same bacon what I borrow.’’ 

Gen. Lee left the tent without comment, 
and the bacon was returned. —Z xchange. 


The Squirrel that loved Music. 


I have just read about a sportsman who one 
day, in the woods, sat very still, and began 
to whistle an air to a red squirrel on a tree. 
‘‘In a twinkling,’’ says he, ‘‘the little fel- 
low sat up, leaned his head to one side, and 
listened. A moment after he had scrambled 
down the trunk; and, when within a few 
yards, he sat up and listened again. Pretty 
soon he jumped upon the pile of rails on 
which I was, came within four feet of me, 
sat up, made an umbrella of his bushy tail, 
and looked straight at me, his little eyes 
beaming with pleasure. Then I changed the 
tune; and, chut! away he skipped! But be- 
fore long he came back to his seat on the 
rails; and, as I watched him, it actually 
seemed as if he were trying to pucker up his 
mouth to whistle. I changed the tune again. 
But this time he looked so funny, as he 
scampered off, that I burst out laughing; and 
he came back no more. I had much more 
enjoyment out of this squirrel than if I had 
shot him.’’—S?¢. (Vicholas. 


Puss’s Beautiful Home. 


Near the Dewey Arch in New York is a 
cab-stand, where cabs are kept waiting for 
customers. About this arch, for some time, 
a beautiful cat has made her home. The 
cabmen have fed the cat, and petted her. In 
some way or for some reason, a hole was left 
close to the ground in one of the columns. 
Puss made this column her home. 

Recently, one morning, there were heard 
in this column several feeble mews. It was 
so dark that nothing could be seen. Toward 
noon puss appeared, very happy, asking for 
her usual luncheon. In every possible way 
she told about the beautiful kittens, so safely 
housed in the beautiful arch, with cars and 
trucks and carriages whirling about their 
home so constantly that it would be danger- 
ous for them to take an airing. Puss is well 
cared for, having more food and water than 
she wants. When the babies leave their 
beautiful home, they will find a score of cab- 
men waiting to provide them with other 
homes. 


Nervous Exhaustion, 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Acts as a tonic and nerve food, im- 

parting vigor and strength to the entire 

system. Induces refreshing sleep. 
Genuine bears name HorsForp’s on wrapper. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE-MOST: PERFECT OF PENS. 
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Good News. 
The Average Man. 


His face had the grimness of granite: 
It was bleached and bronzed by the sun, 
Like the coat on his poor narrow shoulders ; 
And his hands showed the work he had done. 
His dim eyes were weary and patient ; 
And he smiled through his pallor and tan 
A wistful, sad smile, as if saying, 
I’m only an average man. 


I can’t be a hero or poet, 
Nor a dictator wearing a crown: 
I’m only the hard-working servant 
Of those set above me. I’m down, 
I’m down, and it’s no use complaining : 
T’ll get on the best way I can; 
And one o’ these days ’11 come morning 
And rest for the average man. 


He wages all battles and wins them. 
He builds all turrets that tower 
Over walls of the city to tell 
Of the rulers and priests of the hour. 
Without him the general is helpless, 
The earth but a place and a plan. 
He moves all and clothes all and feeds all, 
This sad-smiling, average man, 


Then I lifted my hand in a promise, 

With teeth set close, and my breath 
Held hard in my throat; and I uttered 

A vow that shall outlive death. 
I swear that the builder no longer 

To me shall be less than the plan. 
Henceforward be guerdon and glory 

And hope for the average man. 

—Hamlin Garland. 


Our Summer College. 


I could not begin the last year of the cen- 
tury with better hopes and congratulations 
than are afforded by our plans for the estab- 
lishment of Mr. Douthit’s Summer Institutes 
on a permanent foundation. 

For years past, every thoughtful Unitarian, 
praying and hoping for the coming of the 
kingdom, has felt that the old machinery is 
insufficient for our duty. If we limit our 
work simply to Sunday services in estab- 
lished churches, we satisfy ourselves with the 
machinery centuries old, sufficient only for 
the civilization of centuries ago, Imagine 
yourself at any bar of judgment where Saint 
Peter, if you please, or your own active con- 
science, if you please, should ask you, ‘‘ What 
have you done in the last year for the ‘greater 
glory’ of God?’’ This means, What have 
you done that this American world may live 
in a higher life, that men may know God 
and his works better, that they may follow 
Jesus Christ more sensibly and effectively, 
that they may read their Bibles with more 
intelligence? It means that they shall pray 
to God more simply and with more satisfac- 
tion. It means that there shall be more 
comfort, more health, more truth and justice, 
in the world. Suppose, I say, that Saint 
Peter or any other judge made this appeal. 

So far as the organized work of the Uni- 
tarian Church goes, the answer would be, ‘‘I 
have subscribed in the last year dollars 
-for missionary purposes.’’ Substantially, this 
means that ‘‘I have contributed to opening 
twice a day on Sunday a hundred halls or 
churches, more or less, to people who choose 
to go into them. To such places I have sent 
a hundred preachers, more or less, to lead in 
their prayers those who met, and to explain to 
them the present needs of the kingdom of God.” 
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This is a very good thing to do, whether 
one subscribe 5 cents for it or $5,000, It 
is what the Unitarian Church ought to have 
done, and what it may do on a larger scale, 
to great advantage. But that church must 
not leave the other undone. 

To leave it undone is exactly as if the pub- 
lishers of the Vouth’s Companion should in- 
sist on printing that. paper on a hand-press, 
such as Benjamin Franklin worked with, and 
should be satisfied in sending round five hun- 
dred copies of that paper by errand-boys. 
Benjamin Franklin was the greatest of 
printers, so far,—perhaps the wisest of them. 
But in this generation active publishers are 
not satisfied with following his methods. 

The missionary whom we send out on the 
old-fashioned plan comes, if you please, into 
the shire town of a county, where there is 
no book-store in which he could find five 
religious books which he would dare give to 
an eager boy or girl, aiming high and resolv- 
ing bravely. He addresses, every Sunday, 
perhaps two hundred people who have united 
in asking his presence. He does not address 
perhaps fifty thousand other people in that 
county, who are also sons and daughters of 
the living God, but who are taught every 
Sunday that he has had no message for the 
world since the time of the Protestant Ref- 
ormation. All that he can do is to be done 
with the two hundred spirited people who, 
in a population of perhaps a hundred thou- 
sand people, have chosen to ask him to come 
to them. 

Nobody can be satisfied with such a con- 
tracted system, 

And now, Mr. Douthit and his friends say, 
we have turned over a new leaf. At least 
for the months when we do not have to build 
fires, we have a system of mutual teaching 
which goes on every day in the week. The 
wayfaring man, if he is not a fool, can come 
to our open-air temple, and live there. We 
will give him a chance to learn. We are not 
simply opening a camp-meeting, in which for 
a week he shall be exhorted to save his soul 
from hell. We are opening a series of sum- 
mer schools in which, in our open-air way, 
he shall learn the lessons of good govern- 
ment, of temperance, of justice and human- 
ity, of a noble home life, of health and 
comfort. He shall learn how to walk with 
God. He shall learn how to consecrate his 
daily duty. They say to us in brief: ‘‘As 
each summer goes by, we will give thousands 
on thousands of people an entrance into a 
higher life. We will set them on lines of 
thought and study and work which were else 
impossible to them.’’ 

For this enterprise, we have got the men 
and the women who are to lead. It is hardly 
necessary to say that it is an enterprise grand 
in its possibilities beyond anything we have 
attempted as a united church. It calls to- 
gether more students in a single summer than 
Harvard College ever arrayed on the catalogue 
of a year. Every one of those students goes 
back to his home alive in a higher life and 
strong with a stronger strength. For the new 
life of the new century, we send out a thou- 
sand such missionaries where we did send ten. 

To establish this Summer Institute, we want 
the Unitarians of America to give to their 
missionary association $8,000. Most of them 
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worship every Sunday in churches each one 
of which costs more. This $8,000 is going 
to give us an open-air temple and college. 
It shall be not only a place of worship, but 
a place of daily education. Thousands of 
people will find here, in every summer, the 
glad entrance to life which is life. 

The ideal way to raise this sum of money 
would be this. 

Let forty of the readers of these lines send 
$100 each to Hon. George E. Adams of 
Chicago, the chairman of the committee 
which the National Conference appointed for 
this purpose. 

Let forty of the readers send $50. 
forty send $25. Let forty send $15. 

Mr. Adams will then want $400 more. 
There are a hundred of us who want to be 
counted in as those who lend a hand. 

1. There is a widow known to me who will 
send two mites. 

2. There is a farmer in the Aroostook Val- 
ley who will send me a letter to say that, as 
soon as the spring opens, I shall have a barrel 
of potatoes sent to my order for the new uni- 
versity. 

3. Every separate Women’s Alliance will 
send $10 to George H. Ellis for the same 
purpose. 

4. Every Unitarian Club west of Detroit 
will send $20 to Rev. William W. Fenn, 
Chicago. 

5. Every Unitarian Club between Detroit 
and the Hudson will send $20 to Mrs. 
M. T. L. Gannett, Rochester. : 

6. Every Unitarian Club in New England 
will send the same sum to Mr. Francis H. 
Lincoln, Hingham, Mass. 

Every one who loses this paper will re- 
member enough of it to send directly to me. 

All this in an ideal world would be done 
before the rst of February, and by the middle 
of February Mr. Douthit would engage the 
teachers for the year 1900. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Let 


Mrs. Spencer’s Lectures. 


On the first Thursday of January, at three 
o‘clock, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer will be- 
gin a course of twelve ‘‘Lecture Studies in 
Modern Philanthropy’’ at the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union, 264 Boylston 
Street. These lectures are to be followed by 
question and answer. They are of special 
value to that large class of persons who, 
through inexperience, hesitate to engage in 
active charitable work, and who desire expert 
instruction. Mrs. Spencer is one who, as 
minister for ten years to a congregation in 
Providence, and as having held official posi- 
tion in charitable organizations, is specially 
fitted to treat the subject scientifically and 
thoroughly. It is especially hoped that many 
young ladies wil] avail themselves of this 
unusual opportunity, and will fit themselves 
for practical work as visitors in the Associ- 
ated Charities. The terms for the course of 
twelve lectures are $3.00. The course includes 
four lectures upon ‘‘The General History of 
Charity and Correction,’’ two lectures upon 
“*The Pauper and the Dependent Child, ’’ 
four lectures on ‘‘The Ways to help the Des- 
titute and Struggling,’’ and two lectures on 
‘*The Missionary Aspects of Education.’’ 
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Correspondence. 


... **This war in South Africa, —should 
it not stir and arouse the whole Church of 
God, and especially good men and women in 
our country? Is it possible for us to with- 
hold either sympathy or admiration for the 
Boers? And yet can we fail to have the 
keenest interest in the maintenance of Eng- 
lish honor and prestige among the nations, as 
‘promoting the world’s welfare? Is not this 
whole war a blunder, —one of the most awful 
blunders that have occurred in the century? 
And ought not the whole dreadful blunder to 
stop at once? Perhaps there is no other gov- 
ernment than ours from whom the English 
would listen to a word on the subject, with- 
out offence and alarm; and perhaps it would 
not be wise for even our government to inter- 
- fere. But can there not be some private and 
Christian movement, representing such a tre- 
mendous Christian sentiment in the whole 
world outside of Britain,—a movement so 
disinterested, so friendly to England, —weak 
politically, but so noble and grand relig- 
iously,—that it might suggest a halt, and 
give time for mediation? Have not stranger 
things happened than that half a dozen repre- 
sentative, private American Christian citizens, 
honored and beloved in England by every- 
body, and easily and willingly trusted by the 
Boers, should call a pause in a war??? .. 

_.. £*I have seen your notices of the New 
England travelling libraries and of the study 
libraries of the Woman’s Education Associa- 
tion. Have’ you observed the plan of a Chi- 
cago publisher for Sunday-school libraries 
that exchange? The plan is, as I understand 
it, that four hundred well-chosen books are 
arranged in eight ‘exchanging’ libraries of 
fifty volumes each. Each of these little li- 
braries contains books for readers of all ages, 
each is numbered and catalogued, and hand- 
some cases are provided for their transmis- 
sion. Every library is also supplied with 
cards and printed catalogues, so as to be 
ready for immediate use; and provision is 
made for repairs and for the occcasional loss 
ofa book. These eight libraries are sold to 
eight different Sunday-schools, which form a 
circuit; and, after three months, the libraries 
exchange books in definite order. At the end 
of two years, when each school has read all 
the books, each retains the case then in its 
possession. What interest must be aroused 
in a Sunday-school in some country town by 
the arrival of one of these cases, with its 
fifty fresh books!”’. . « : 


Ten Aids to Reflection. 


Apropos of the attitude of theological sem- 
inaries and some theological thought toward 
Biblical criticism, certain questions arise at 
times which have important bearing in the 
way of inciting thought. To some put forth 
by a contemporary, we add some of our 
own :— 

1. Whether he truly believes in God who 
fears anything either from the truth or for it. 

-2, Whether ignorance of fundamental ques- 
tions be the best preparation for meeting 
them. 

3. Whether the problems of scholarship 


can be solved by illiteracy, whether in high 
places or low. , 


of any desirable devotion. 

really necessary to the existence and progress 
of the kingdom of God. 

rant for putting intellectual babes and suck- 
lings into the pulpit. 


school of thought responsible for the ‘follies 


stitute no inquiries regarding the Scriptures. ’’ 


tagonizes any other form. 


such parts as you may have a peculiar liking 
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a binding authority, having its seat in the 
soul of each child of God. I denied that the 
Bible is the Word of God in the sense in 
which you use that term, but I affirm that 
God spake and speaketh. I denied that the 
Bible is inerrant; but I affirm that in it are 
found great truths, which, like all other truths, 
are of God. I denied that miracles happen; 
but I affirm that God is seen in all his works, 
that the laws of nature manifest God contin- 
ually. I denied the incarnation, which forms 
so important a part of your belief; but I 
affirm that God is incarnated in man, that 
each advarice in morality shows more of 
God’s spirit animating his children. I de- 
nied the atonement, but I affirm the moral 
perfectness of God and the potential God- 
likeness of men. 

And do you not make a mistake when you 
seek, in prophetic utterances, a support - for 
the truths of the Bible? I can compare such 
an attempt only with that of ‘‘propping the 
great Pyramids with columns of desert sand.’’ 
And yet that is not a true figure; for the 
Pyramids would rest no less securely on their 
bases because of the columns of sand, and 
truth does seem to us ‘a little less certainly 
true when an interdependence is established 
between it and so frail a thing as soothsay- 
ing. Take any one of the great central 
truths, as this, ‘*Righteousness tendeth to 
life.’? That to me is manifestly true, and 
I hold it now by a title which seems perfect. 
But suppose I should come to believe it to 
be true because it is in the Bible,—which, I 
should hold, is true because it contains 
prophecies of far-off events, —what a loss in 
the tenure of my possession I should sustain! 
If I could avoid all question, and rest on the 
assumption that the prophets knew the future, 
I might maintain a dead belief in the life- 
giving quality, righteousness. But the ques- 
tion, Were events really foretold? would cer- 
tainly come up some time. This question— 
now a vital one—I should have to answer. 
To do this, culture (‘‘much reading,’’ 


BRASS BEAUTY. 


There is no gainsaying the fact that polished 
brass is the most beautiful of all metals. Nothing 
can equal its dazzling golden lustre,—not even 
gold itself; for brass takes a polish such as no 
other metal can attain. 

When you find a really artistic Brass Bedstead, 

you are confronted with a very beautiful piece of 
furniture. And it is one which our recent efforts 
a ‘ have brought within the pale of low price. 
There are hosts of cheaply built bedsteads, covered with a thin coating of brass, but these 
are not what you should purchase. An honest wood bedstead is. better than a flimsy brass one. 
Get tubing heavy enough to withstand dents, knocks, and scratches, and let it be good enough 
to receive and retain a rich, lustrous polish. 

If you want such a bedstead for the smallest money at which it can be had, come here. 
We are quoting unusually close figures on all our brass beds this season. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNI TURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 


4. Whether ignorance be indeed the mother 
sy. Whether suppression of the truth be 
6. Whether the perfecting of praise out of 
the mouth of babes and sucklings be any war- 


7. Whether it is worth while to hold a 


of some of its disciples. 
8. Whether God has anywhere said, ‘‘In- 


9 Whether any form of God’s truth an- 


1o. Whether the kingdom of truth is to be 
advanced as a whole or only in parts, and 


for. 
Here endeth the’ new decalogue, or ‘*Ten 
Aids to Reflection.’’—Christian Work. 


The Old Way and the New. 


A LETTER TO AN ORTHODOX FRIEND. 


BY STEPHEN PEEBLES. 


When you think of my way of regarding 
the Bible as a way you ‘‘would not for 
worlds’? make yours, is it not possible that 
the way you think of is not my way, after 
all, but only the way over which I must have 
passed. 1 concede that denial, which is .all 
you see when looking for my position, does 
not afford the support of which you speak 
and of which each human soul stands in need. 
But, through denial, affirmation may be 
reached again, affording a firmer support, I 
am persuaded, than does the affirmation 
which has’ known no question. Thus I de- 
nied that the Bible is the true seat of author- 
ity in religion; but I affirm that religion has 
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Matthew Arnold) would be indispensable; 
for I should need to know how men have 
been accustomed to use words, or my inter- 
pretation of the words of a given passage 
would be of but little value. And I should 
need to know history and understand well the 
circumstances under which the various proph- 
ecies were written, that I might determine 
how far they had reference to the immediate 
and how far to the remote future. Then I 
should need to take into account the pro- 
clivity of all men to see resemblances which 
are looked for, and make the necessary allow- 
ance for that. And then, granting the most 
favorable result possible of my investigation, 
I could arrive only at that degree of confi- 
dence in prophecy, and in the truth of life 
which I have made dependent upon it, which 
may be given by testimony,—a degree far 
below that which comes when truth is allowed 
to flow into one’s mind direct from the great 
Fountain of truth. 

But suppose, as a result of my investiga- 
tion, I should conclude that the prophets did 
not know the future; suppose I should hap- 
pen upon the passage where Jeremiah pre- 
dicts the invasion of Egypt’ by the Baby- 
lonians, or that where Ezekiel says that 
Nebuchadnezzar will take and destroy Tyre, 
or that where the second Isaiah declares that 
Cyrus will utterly destroy Babylon; and, 
from my knowledge of history, I know that 
the prophecy was not fulfilled. Let the life 
of Ingersoll and the lives of Ingersoll’s thou- 
sands of followers tell what course I might 
pursue then. 

On all accounts, it seems to me to be im- 
measurably better always to make the distinc- 
tion clear between the dream and the word, 
the chaff and the wheat (Jer. xxiii.—xxviii.), 
the non-essential miracle and the essential 
truth. A miracle, like the foretelling of 
events, —granting that it did happen, and for 
a good purpose at the time,—it must be ad- 
mitted, can be of no use in itself to us now; 
and, if it is used, as you would have it used, 
to substantiate truth, may it not also support 
error? In the same Bible I find the prayer 
upon the cross and the word of the Lord (?) 
unto Moses regarding the Midianites, 


WNew York Letter. 


In the death of Hon. Dorman B. Eaton of 
this city, on December 23, Unitarianism and 
the cause of good citizenship and good gov- 
ernment have met with an irreparable loss. 
Mr. Eaton was the active and efficient presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Conference of the Mid- 
dle States and Canada, vice-president each of 
the National Unitarian Conference and the 
American Unitarian Association, one of the 
originators in this country of the civil service 
reform movement, and one of its ablest and 
most ardent advocates, one of the foremost of 
our lawyers and citizens, and one of the most 
devoted and loyal supporters that the Unita- 
rian denomination ever had. But no formal 
enumeration of Mr. Eaton’s honors and dis- 
tinctions can give any idea of what manner 
of man his host of friends and acquaintances 
have lost forever from their sight and touch. 
An editorial in a leading daily says of him: 
‘In private life he was a man of singular 
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kindliness ; and his manners had the courtesy 
as well as the dignity that we associate with 
the ‘old school.’ He will be long remem- 
bered by those who had the privilege of his 
friendship, and the work he did was of so 
solid and essential a character that its influ- 
ence will be felt for good long after his name 
passes to inevitable forgetfulness.’’ Pos- 
sibly, the secretary of the Middle States Con- 
ference oftener had tangible evidence of Mr. 
Eaton’s devotion to the Unitarian cause and 
of his unselfishness than any other person. 
When any legal advice was needed in the 
affairs of a church in this conference, Mr. 
Eaton was consulted; and, without other re- 
ward than the heartfelt gratitude of the secre- 
tary, he would work over the knotty point 
with the exhaustless patience for which he 
was noted in his profession. It was owing 
to his sound legal advice that the Albany 
church, at the time of its reorganization, se- 
cured the sum of money left in the bank 
years before to the account of the old society. 
The ways and means for securing this sum of 
money cost Mr. Eaton many days of careful 
deliberation. 

Our evangelical friends here are feeling 
deeply the death of Mr. Dwight L. Moody, 
and their pulpits have been largely devoted 
lately to eulogiums of him and his work. 
This is natural, as so much of his time and 
effort have been given to the rescue of souls, 
as he understood it, in this city. Dr. Hillis 
of Plymouth Church gave an entire sermon to 
Mr. Moody, comparing him to David in his 
life, and saying that the four great religious 
teachers of this century were Charles Spur- 
geon, Phillips Brooks, Henry Ward Beecher, 
and Mr. Moody. In naming the symbols of 
these great preachers, he said that Mr. 
Moody’s was a trumpet of narrow range, per- 
chance, but always sounding an advance. 
Dr. Dixon of Brooklyn, a former associate 
of the Northfield evangelist, gave a much less 
pleasing picture of the,man and his religion. 
He dwelt upon the fact that Mr. Moody be- 
lieved in sudden conversions through the 
blood of Christ, and that this wide differ- 
ence between thier beliefs in the atonement 
had led Dr. Abbott and other men away from 
the true religion. 

Dr. Van Dyke very soon assumes the duties 
of the chair of English literature in Prince- 
ton University,: to which he was called 
months ago. Dr. Babcock of Baltimore, his 
successor in the pastorate of the Brick Church, 
will preach his first sermon in his new pulpit on 
the second Sunday in January. While Prince- 
ton gains the brilliant man of letters, who 
will be sadly missed in literary as in Presby- 
terian circles in this city, his loss as an elo- 
quent preacher will be made good to New 
York if Dr. Purves,~ pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Princeton and profes- 
sor in the Princeton Theological Seminary, 
accepts the call which has just been given 
him by Dr. John Hall’s old society. Should 
this ripe plum drop into Dr. Purves’s hands, 
it will undoubtedly blight the hopes of many 
an expectant Presbyterian clergyman. For 
thirteen months the society has diligently 
searched for the right man for their pulpit. 
And little wonder that they were long in find- 
ing him; for the committee of their church 
confesses it was looking for a man who 
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would subscribe to the Confessions of Faith 
of the General Assembly, who was known to 
be conservative in his theological views and 
bold in defending them, and, moreover, one 
who at no future time would vote in the 
higher courts of the Church other than Dr. 
Hall would vote, were he living. It is strange, 
indeed, that an American could be found who 
would pledge himself to the Bourbon policy 
of ‘‘learning nothing, forgetting nothing, ’’ 
more marvellous still that any parish would 
want a man willing to pledge himself not to 
grow! 

New York is sadly hampered by a very ex- 
asperating Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment. Some of its acts seem penny wise 
and pound foolish. Possibly, the Tammany 
government hopes to earn a reputation for 
economy by means of this board. Its latest 
mistake is to cut down the appropriation for 
the New York Free Circulating Library by 
many thousands of dollars. No new branches 
can be established this year; and, more than 
all, the library and all its branches can no 
longer be kept open on Sundays. This will 
prove a tremendous inconvenience to thou- 
sands of working men and women, who have 
no time to get on Saturday the books they 
read on Sundays. It is no unimportant mat- 
ter to change suddenly the habits of so large 
a class of people. There is no other library 
in the city open on Sundays; for the New 
York Public Library is yet but a name, the 
site for its building being not half cleared of 
the old reservoir. 

We have in this city a club of women 
known as the Rainy Day Club, whose efforts 
have been devoted to introducing the short 
walking-skirt for rainy days, now so often 
seen on the street. Here their propaganda 
apparently stops, for they are not known to 
have ever made any effort to abolish the 
fashion of sweeping the street with long 
skirts on clear days. At one of its recent 
meetings the club had the good fortune to 
secure an address on ‘‘Rational Dress for 
Women,’’ from the artist, Mr. H. K. Bush- 
Brown, a Unitarian, by the way, from New- 
burg, N.Y. Mr. Bush-Brown told the 
ladies many wholesome truths, and upbraided 
them for not clothing themselves as sensibly 
in fair as foul weather. He urged them to 
have fewer gowns and more artistic ones. 
He even advised them, hereafter, to purchase 
but one dress, but to have that one made of 
rich and beautiful material, not after the pre- 
vailing fashion, but to suit the individual 
style of the woman who was to wear it. 
Possessing such a gown, it should be worn 
on all suitable occasions until worn out. 
This advice seems to have been ill taken by 
the ladies, and Mr. Bush-Brown has been un- 
mercifully criticised. This, undoubtedly, he 
can easily bear. But the matter has not 
ended here; for Mrs. Emma Hooper, one of 
the editors of the Ladies’ Home Journal, has 
stated, in an article over her signature in a 
leading daily, that women dress in their 
present inartistic, barbarous fashion wholly 
to please the men, who always ignore the 
sensibly dressed woman (the woman with one 
gown particularly), making a wall-flower of 
her on every possible occasion. This is 
libellous on men, as on women; and a protest 
is here entered against it. 
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care. It seems to be of very promising 


of the Unitarian clergymen of Brooklyn 


' veritable feast at its next meeting, with Mrs. 
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On Thursday morning a small group of 
people participated in an informal discussion 
of themes of common interest. As the out- 
come of the discussion, committees were ap- 
pointed to consider the possibility of bring- 
ing together the ministers of Chicago for the 
consideration of matters of ‘common interest, 
and also for the carrying out of a plan pro- 
posed by Dr. Thomas, by virtue of which it 
is proposed to hold theatre meetings in all 
the larger cities of the Mississippi Valley, 
under the auspices of the congress. The 
plan is that Dr. Thomas, Dr. Hirsch, and 
Mr. Jones should be released by their congre- 
gations from time to time, in order ‘to con- 
duct Sunday meetings in some central place 
in several of our large cities. It is believed 
that this will attract people who are not usu- 
ally seen inside our churches. There was 
an amusing statement in one of our evening 
papers that the creed of these new People’s 
Churches would be orthodox. On the Sunday 
following the congress there was an interest- 
ing service of ordination by the People’s 
Church, of which Dr. Thomas is minister, 
in McVickar’s Theatre. Dr. Thomas has 
recently taken unto himself a wife, and on 
this occasion he presided at the service by 
which she was ordained to the ministry. Dr. 
Hirst, the minister of the Centenary Method- 
ist Church, Dr. Thomas’s old pastorate, had 
charge of the service of ordination, The 
sermon was preached by Rev. A. J. Haynes 
of Plymouth Congregational Church, and 
ministers of various other denominations 
took part in the services. 

The University Congregational Church, 
which has recently lost its minister, Dr. 
Rubinkam, is rejoicing over the acceptance 
of a call to the pastorate by Rev. F. E. 
Dewhurst of Indianapolis, whose work in 
that city is so well and so favorably known 
throughout the West. Mr. Dewhurst is said 
to be a man of Catholic spirit and liberal 
views. He will be an addition to the minis- 
terial force in Chicago. 

There is rejoicing, also, in the Church of 
the Messiah over the recent announcement by 
their beloved minister, Mr. Fenn, that he 
has decided not to accept the call to Wash- 
ington. Mr. Fenn’s decision to remain in 
Chicago is a most welcome one ‘to those who 
are best acquainted with his work here. The 
Hull Memorial Chapel, which houses the 
congregation that he has gathered at the out- 
skirts of Chicago University, appeals more 
and more strongly each year to the university 
constituency in the locality where it has been 
built. On the announcement of the call to 
Washington a meeting of the congregation 
of the First Church was promptly called, and 
resolutions calling upon Mr. Fenn to remain 
were passed with such heartiness and spon- 
taneity that Mr. Fenn has had difficulty in 
tearing himself away. It is a hard problem 
that the First Unitarian Society of Chicago 
has been facing for the last ten years, —the 
neecssity of removing five or six miles from 
its present site, and of maintaining its his- 
toric continuity intact. The decision of Mr. 
Fenn to remain in Chicago insures the perpe- 
tuity of the old First Church as a university 
church, with a career of renewed usefulness 
under more fortunate conditions, 

Unity Church is rejoicing in another visit 
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One of the gladdest of New Year tidings 
is the gain that Dr. Savage is slowly and 
surely making toward good health. Sad as 
has been his past year, he must feel some joy 
over the popularity of his new book, the first 
edition being exhausted. 

Among the new things of the New Year is 
the Flatbush movement, which Rev. D. M. 
Wilson has under his immediate protecting 


growth, and to be drawing to it people of 
solid worth and earnest ambition, who ‘are 
too far distant from the other Unitarian 
churches of Brooklyn to attend them. There 
is a unanimous and hearty wish on the part 


Borough for the enterprise to succeed, and 
this is doing much to make it. 
The New York League is anticipating a 


Julia »Ward Howe as its chief speaker. 
‘The Progress of Manners and Morals in 
the Nineteenth Century’’ will be the subject 
of the meeting; and a more admirable theme 
for Mrs. Howe could not have been found, 
as those who have been reading her ‘‘Remi- 
niscences’’ well know. 

The Unitarian and Universalist Club meet- 
ing of some two weeks ago is still talked of 
as a veritable love-feast, which must lead to 
a better understanding between the two de- 
nominations. 

‘How blest the sacred tie that binds 

In union sweet according minds!’’ 
M. A. M. 


Chicago Letter. 


The holiday season has been a lively one 
in Chicago. The merchants report unprece- 
dented sales, and the crowds upon the streets 
have been larger than ever before. The 
churches have been enjoying their usual fes- 
tivities, and there is little outside of the 
common order to report from them. 

The latest event in the liberal religious 
field in Chicago was the midwinter meeting 
of the Liberal Congress at Sinai Temple on 
December 12 to 14. This is the third time 
that the Liberal Congress has held its meet- 
ing in this place. The ‘‘Big Three’’ who 
have been prominent in the congress from 
the beginning—Jones, Thomas, and Hirsch— 
were present during most of these delibera- 
tions, and prominent upon its platform. Dr. 
Thomas, as usual, presided at most of the 
meetings. In his absence his place was taken 
by Dr. Hirsch or Mr. Jones. The meeting 
was interesting in that the greater part of the 
speakers were representatives of orthodox 
churches, Baptists, Congregationalists, and 
Presbyterians predominating at the meetings. 
The meetings began with a sermon by Dr. 
Anderson of Chicago University, were con- 
tinued through the following day, and prac- 
tically ended with the interdenominational 
meeting on Wednesday evening, at which 
there were addresses by representatives of the 
Baptist, Presbyterian, Jewish, Unitarian, 
and Congregational denominations. The 
great success of the congress was in bringing 
together, upon the same plartform, broad- 
‘minded representatives of various faiths, 
where they could consider their agreements 
rather than their differences. 
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from Rev. Albert Lazenby of Glasgow, Scot- 
land. This time he comes for a stay of three 
months, at least. The successful work of 
Mr. Lazenby at Glasgow during a long term 
of years puts him in a position to carry out 
the excellent traditions which have been es- 
tablished by such men as Brooke Herford and 
John Cuckson for effective work in American 
pulpits. 
Alliance was held at the Third Church on 
December 7, and was much enjoyed. The 
address of Rev. R. F. Johonnot of Unity 
Church, Oak Park, on ‘‘The Work before 
Us,’’ was an earnest presentation of the ne- 
cessity of organized spirituality in American 
life. Miss Morse, of Mr. Fenn’s Theological 
School, Jed in the discussion, which after- 
ward became general. 
the ladies of the Third Church was as boun- 
teous as always. 


The last meeting of the Associate 


The hospitality of 


F, C. SouTHWORTH. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The beginning of a new year is a good 


time at which to take account of denomina-, 


tional stock, and the publication of the 
‘‘Supplement’’ to the Year Book puts before 


the constituents of the Association the facts 


of the denominational situation. A year ago 
the list of the Association contained the names 
of 454 societies. Of these, five disappear 
from the list. The church in Barton Square, 
Salem, has united with the East Church to 
form the Second Church, Salem; and the new 
society will continue the honorable traditions 
of the two constituencies. The Scandinavian 
Mission at Fergus Falls, Minn., has apparently 
no corporate existence; and the mission at 
Melrose Highlands, Mass., has ceased to hold 
services. At Eauclaire, Wis., the society 
has long been dormant. It has this year hon- 
orably returned to the Association the small 
balance remaining in its treasury, and aban- 
doned its organization; while the church in 
Ontario, Cal., has sold its church property, 
and ceased to exist. Eight new societies 
have been organized during the year, and 
their names are added to the list in the 
‘*Supplement’’; and there are three other 
movements, well advanced, which will be 
added to the list in the course of a few weeks. 
The eight new churches are significant be- 
cause of the spontaneity which characterizes 
the origin of every one. It is often justly 
alleged against missionary societies that they 
plant churches for no other reason than to 
justify their existence. It too often happens 
that religious organizations are thus thrust 
upon unwilling communities. The eight 
new churches of 1899 testify to the fact that 
Unitarianism is a conspicuous need in Amer- 
ica. : 

The officers of the American Unitarian 
Association have all they can do to find 
swaddling-clothes for the children that insist 
upon being born. In each of these eight in- 
stances local action preceded any effort on the 
part of missionary officers, and in more than 
half the cases the society was actually organ- 
ized before the Association was called upon 
for sympathy or aid. - 

1. Adrian, Minn.—The People’s Church 
in this village is a vigorous plant. It enjoys 
the leadership of Rev. E. T. Wilkes, who 
preaches in the morning at Luverne and in 
the evening at Adrian, The society has 
already purchased a lot, and the trustees of 
the Church Building Loan Fund have granted 
a small loan to aid in the building of a church 
home. 
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2. Dunkirk, N. Y.—This is another of the 
multiplying instances of an independent re- 
ligious society seeking Unitarian fellowship. 
The church in Dunkirk enjoyed for many 


years the services of a most able and zealous | 45 


independent minister, Rev. E. P. Adams. 
Upon his death, some years ago, the society 
determined to persevere; and its pulpit was 
supplied for several years chiefly by neigh- 
boring Unitarian ministers. The church has 
now hoisted the Unitarian flag, and its cour- 
age is upbuilt and its strength increased by 
a new warmth of fellowship. The church has 
settled as its minister Rev. T. C. Brockway, 
and a new career of large usefulness opens 
before it. 

3. Spring Valley, Minn.—Again, an inde- 
pendent church, with an excellent property 
and church building, which, under the lead- 
ership of its minister, Rev. P. H. Harmon, 
D.D., has entered Unitarian fellowship. Mr. 
Harmon was the heretical minister of the 
Congregational church in Spring Valley, who 
left his former fellowship some years ago, 
and has built up in Spring Valley a strong 
liberal church. 

4. Highland Springs, Va.—This new so- 
ciety is located in a fast-growing suburb of 
Richmond. Its leader is a wise and ener- 
getic layman, formerly associated with the 
Unitarian church in Winthrop, Mass. 
Through the generosity of this friend, the 
society is already equipped with an excellent 
church building. At present the society is 
conducting lay services. 

5. Wewington, NV. H.—This is a most inter- 
esting movement in a country village not far 
from Portsmouth. The liberal element in the 
village has for three years employed the ser- 
vices of students of the Harvard Divinity 
School, who preach in the village meeting- 
house. This year a regular organization has 
been formed, with a substantial membership. 
The services are held on Sunday afternoons, 
led by the ministers who are supplying the 
pulpit of the church in Portsmouth. This 
young society has in its membership the best 
people of the community, and is sure to be 
an uplifting force in the village. 

6. Ord, Neb. —This society owes its origin 
to the energy of an Episcopalian bishop who 
dismissed from the Episcopalian ministry a 
young clergyman who was threatened with 
liberal ideas and breadth of mind. Rev. 
A. H. Tyrer had, however, greatly com- 
mended himself to the people in the town in 
which he had been preaching as an Episco- 
palian; and at their invitation he remained 
in the town, and organized a Unitarian 
church. That church he now leads with cour- 
age and optimism, and the people loyally sup- 
port’ him. 

7. Pueblo, Col.—This society is a fruit of 
the industry and zeal of Rev. A. A. Hoskin, 
a minister formerly associated with the Con- 
gregational church, and for some years past 
a resident of Denver. Mr. Hoskin has by 
his own initiative developed in Pueblo a 
“large and substantial following, and the Uni- 
tarian church counts among its members some 
of the best citizens of the second city of 
Colorado. The Association does what it can 
to aid the society, and the church has evi- 
dently come to stay. The secretary of the 
Association has a peculiar respect for this 
movement because, seven years ago, when 
minister of the church in Denver, he endeav- 
ored to planta church in Pueblo, and failed. 
The success of the present movement there- 
fore commands his great respect, and testifies 
to the devotion of Mr, Hoskin and his asso- 
ciates. 

8. West Gouldsboro, Me.—There has long 
been summer preaching here. The Eliot 
Unitarian Society has this summer been or- 
ganized. Meetings are held in the Union 
Church. The society includes almost all the 
best people of the village. For the present 
it does not expect to settle a minister, but to 
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continue the summer preaching of past sea- 
sons. 

The addition of these eight churches to the 
list gives a net gain of three, and a total of 
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Of these 457 churches, 22 are designated in 
the Year Book as dormant, which means that, 
while they have held no public services dur- 
ing the past year, they retain a legal or- 
ganization and hold property. 11 societies 
are designated as summer preaching stations, 
7 are city mission churches, and 5 are Scan- 
dinavian missions. 33 societies appear to 
have only occasional preaching, usually by 
some neighboring or visiting minister. 
Some of these are useful and active, while 
some are perilously near the ‘‘dormant’’ con- 
dition. Of the remaining churches, 332 have 
settled ministers; while 47 are maintaining 
active organization, and presumably endeav- 
oring to settle ministers. 

Of the 457 churches, 89 received aid during 
the past year from the American Unitarian 
Association, to the amount of some $40,000; 
and 73 received aid from the Church Build- 
ing Loan Fund. 319 churches contributed to 
the Association during the last fiscal year, — 
the largest number in the history of the As- 
sociation. 

The Year Book of 1899 contains the names 
of 551 ministers. During the year 11 minis- 
ters died, 10 have withdrawn for various rea- 
sons, and the names of 2 laymen last year in 
charge of churches have disappeared. 23 
names are added to the list, making the total 
the same as last year. Of the 23 new minis- 
ters, 6 are young men educated at Mead- 
ville or Cambridge and ordained during the 
year, t is restored to the list after a brief 
absence, I was ordained in England, 3 are 
unordained students or candidates in charge 
of churches, and 11, ordained in other com- 
munions, have received Unitarian fellowship, 
and have been settled in Unitarian parishes. 
Of these, 1 came from the Cumberland Pres- 
byterians, 2 from the Episcopalians, 2 from 
the Methodists, 2 from the Presbyterians, 2 
from the Universalists, and 3 from the Trini- 
tarian Congregationalists. Of these 551 min- 
isters, it appears that 338 are in charge of 
churches, either as settled ministers or as 
supplies; 36 are engaged in active profes- 
sional work, as administrators, teachers, or 
missionaries; 120 appear to have retired from 
the active ministry, owing to age or infirm- 
ity, or have entered secular occupations; 9 
are in Europe, for travel or study,—leaving, 
approximately, 48 who are understood to be 
open for settlement. % 

SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


We wish you all a ‘‘Happy New Year!’’ 

The hymnal is surely coming soon. It is 
a big undertaking to make a small book 
which shall be just what young people need. 
The committee have looked over thousands 
of hymns, and done much work preparatory ; 
and now we can begin to make haste, not 
only slowly, but surely. If our unions will 
have patience a little longer, they will feel 
well repaid for waiting. You might help by 
sending in the names of hymns or tunes. 

New unions are starting up all about, and 
quite unexpectedly in some places. We give 
them all kindly greeting. 

A fine neighborhood meeting is arranged at 
Worcester (Rev. G. W. Kent’s church) for 
January 14. Speakers and guests will repre- 
sent both Religious and Christian Unions 
and parishes unorganized. 

A State meeting, after the plan of the ral- 
lies of previous years, will be held in Bos- 
ton, probably February 21. 

Special apologies are due our friends who 
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ordered the Unitarian ‘‘Calendars.’’ The 
long delay was more annoying to us than to 
any one of our hundreds of buyers; but it has 
not been without cause, real cause, and many 
causes. The famine is ended, and we hope 
that the balance of the second thousand will 
goon be in the hands of other friends. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


January 14, ‘‘Say So.’’ Ps. cvii. 2; ‘‘Zeal 
without Dogmatism,’’ Rev. C. E. St. John; 
‘Our Mission and our Missions,’’ Rev. 
M. J. Savage; Emerson’s ‘‘Divinity School 
Address’’ ; ‘‘Varacelsus’’: his last speech in 
Section I. 


Say So. 


BY REV. J. H. APPLEBEE. 


Speech is a divine gift of God. It is a 
constant miracle. It is among the most sa- 
cred of our powers. ‘‘The sacred office of 
speaking,’’ says Milton. It is the revealer 
of the omnipresence of the Spirit. That I 
can say what you can understand, that my 
soul can touch your soul through the veil 
that is between, is as mysterious as commun- 
ion with the soul of God itself. There may 
be distance between places. Distance between 
souls there is none. We are world-wide 
asunder. It would take weeks for our bodies 
to come together. Yet I am at your elbow. 
I speak to you. My soul touches your soul 
through the distance. Weare one. This is 
the commonest experience of life. In life’s 
common things, life’s secret is locked up. 
We are beginning to understand the mystery 
of Omnipresence. To the spirit of man place 
is not. 
nihilates space and time. My friend at the 
other side of the world is by my side. Plato 
and Shakespeare are with me. They have 
spoken: they have said the thing that God 
gave them to say. Their speech, then, hath 
power over space and death; and they are 
here and now. They have revealed their soul 
through speech. The revelation of a soul is 
too sacred to be allowed to die. Cities fall 
and crumble away, empires come and go, 
worlds crash into ruin; but the spoken word 
lives on. 

Speech, then, is the gracious gift of God. 
Perhaps there can be no greater joy and priv- 
ilege than that of freely uttering the faith 
that is in us. Perhaps this is what we were 
created for. ‘‘To this end have I been born, 
that I should bear witness to the truth.’’ 
It is your mission and mine. If God hath 
spoken in the silent places of your heart, 
then say so. The world is waiting for your 
revelation of truth. You live that you may 
speak to men what God says to you. No 
other man can utter it for you. That is your 
mission, and none can accomplish it but 
yourself. 


‘Truth is within ourselves: it takes no’rise 

From outward things, whate’er you may be- 
lieve. 

There is an inmost centre in us all, 
Where truth abides in fulness; and to snow 
Rather consists in opening out a way, 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without. ’’ 


What is the universe saying to you?—that 
is the important thing for me to know. The 
world is waiting for your witness to the 
truth. It is your duty to speak it. Do not 
seek to escape it on the plea of your own 
littleness and unimportance. You are not 
little, but great. The witness of your soul 
is all-important. It was the man of one 
talent who was faithless. It was not a great 
world-light, but the little candle that lit the 
house of which Jesus spoke. The candle that 
lights the home is the important thing for 


The word, written or spoken, an- ‘ 
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you and me. The word you have to speak 
may be the world’s salvation. At least,. it is 
the word that God hath given you to speak; 
and you dare not be silent. 

When behind the spoken word is a human 
soul, the world listens, and is saved. ‘‘He 
went about doing good.’’ That is much.. 
But from that ‘‘doing good’’ he uttered the 
beatitudes,—divine life expressed in divine 
thought. That is everything. Suppose Jesus 
had not spoken. Suppose Shakespeare had 
been silent, —Parker, Browning,—what would 
the world have lost! Let your speech be 
earnest, and of truth. Behind every word 
let there be the #az. Then shall your word 
have power. We are apt to be a little afraid 
of uttering our belief lest we should interfere 
with some other man’s belief. A man with- 
out a belief in something is but half a man. 
To believe is an instinct of the soul. The 
man who has a belief and does not utter it 
might as well not be. The free utterance of 
my belief and yours is the only enduring 
basis of fellowship between us. Your truth 
plus my truth, not your truth crushed out by 
my truth, is what the world needs. The in- 
dividual witness of the individual soul is all- 
important. Have not the stars said some- 
thing to you, the flowers, your brother, —yea, 
the very silences of your soul? Then say so 
unto men, that the fire of God’s truth may be 
kindled thereby. 


The Sunday School. 


The subject of the Channing Hall ‘‘Talk’’ 
for next Saturday afternoon is the second 
lesson on ‘*The Sermon on the Mount.’’ 
Last Saturday Mr. Pulsford spoke of the 
method of the teaching of Jesus. This lect- 
ure will deal mainly with the matter in its 
relations both to the earlier and later forms 
of religion. 


We suggest that nothing could be more ap- 
propriate at the beginning of the New Year 
than for ministers, superintendents, and 
teachers to hold a serious consultation, and 
to determine on new Sunday-school vigor. 
The need of the hour is to interest our young 
people in religious and in church work. It 
must be done ina healthy and normal way. 
Revivals, even if only faintly copying the old 
style, are not profitable. The secret of arous- 
ing greater interest is to begin with matters 
that immediately concern the young people. 
The presentation of abstract ideas will not 
avail, except incidentally. There may be a 
flash of zeal under an enthusiastic appeal, 
but the flame soon expires. Get hold of the 
young people through the personal touch. 
lead them up to the consideration of truths 
and principles by contact with examples, by 
association in class work, by identification 
with other young people. We venture to 
assert confidently that, if there is a quicken- 
ing of life in the Sunday-school, there will 
be responsive resulis in church-going and 
greater activity among the elders. ‘‘A little 
child shall lead them.'’ In the church where 
the young people are alive the elders cannot 
refrain from sharing the enthusiasm. Take 
hold, then, anew with greater ardor of the 
Sunday-school work. Make sure of your 
membership in the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society by sending a contribution, and so 
relate your school to headquarters. Let us 
work together during 1900, and feel that we 
have a great cause, and are moving forward. 
The Unitarian Sunday School Society wishes 
all the Sunday-schools of the denomination 
a happy, prosperous, and progressive new 
year! And, in the name of the directors, 
the president sends them cordial greetings, 
and joins thereto his own personal message 
of friendship and hope. 

: Epwarp A. Horron. 


The Christian Register 
Church News. 


Announcements. 


The next meeting of the South Middlesex 
Branches of the Women’s Alliance will be 
held Thursday, January 4, at eleven o’clock, 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. All members 
cordially invited, new Branches especially 
welcome. An able speaker will address the 
meeting. 


Boston.—Ministers’ Monday Club, Janu- 
ary 8, 10.30 A.M.: Rev. J. T. Lusk will pre- 
side. Rev. H. W. Smith of Tufts College 
will give the address, on ‘‘The Law of Life’s 
Ascent.’’ 


King’s Chapel: The noon service on 
Wednesday, January 10, will be. conducted 
by Rev. George Hodges, D.D., dean of the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. 
Beginning January 7, a regular part of the 
afternoon service will be the singing of some 
portion of an oratorio by a chorus choir of 
thirty voices, under the direction of Mr. 
B. J. Lang. During the season the larger 
part of three oratorios will thus be given; 
and during the week befere Easter there will 
be a daily service, when the St. Matthew 
Passion music will be sung. All seats are 
free at this service. 


Parker Memorial (Benevolent Fraternity of 


Churches): The installation of Rev. John! 


McDowell as minister at Parker Memorial 
will take place Sunday evening, January 7, 
at half-past seven o’clock. Cordial invita- 
tion to all. The following clergymen will 
take part: Rev. Messrs. John Cuckson, 
Charles G. Ames, C. R. Eliot, and Edward A. 
Horton. Since the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches came in possession of Parker Me- 
morial, there has never been a minister in 
charge. Mr. McDowell comes well equipped 
for the peculiar duties that belong to this 
post. He is ripe in experience, of a broad, 
progressive spirit, and versed in both the 
educational and religious aspects of a minis- 
try-at-large. His last pastorate was in Leeds, 
Eng., where he successfully conducted the 
Ho'beck Mission work for several years,—a 
form of ministry called in England ‘‘domes- 
tic mission,’’ greatly self-supporting, but re- 
sembling very much the work of the minister- 
at-large in America, The Parker Memorial 
former class-work, club organizations, lect- 
ures, and similar activities will be vigorously 
carried on; and Mr. McDowell will add to 
all this preaching, Sunday-school, pastoral 
work, and kindred ministerial duties. He 
will be aided by Miss Flora M. Whipple and 
Mr. W. P. Getchell, who have heretofore 
served efficiently as assistants. 


Neponset: Unity Church, under the pastor- 
ate of Rev. George E. Littlefield, is feeling 
great encouragement. The congregation in- 
creases most hopefully, and there is an earnest 
spirit of hearty co-operation in all depart- 
ments. The guild has recently voted unani- 
mously on the recommendation of the present 
pastor to change its name from ‘‘Guild of 
Christian Culture’’ to the ‘‘George Herbert 
Hosmer Guild,’’ in memory of the founder 
of the guild, late pastor of the church, Rev. 
George H. Hosmer. 


Chicago, Ill.—Church of the Messiah, Rev. 
W. W. Fenn: Rev. W. W. Fenn has declined 
the call to the Unitarian church at Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Deerfield, Mass.—Rev. George W. Solley: 
An effort has been made to have this pioneer 
Unitarian church in Western Massachusetts 
mean something to the old parish limits, 
which used to be ten miles square. Various 
kinds of citizens’ meetings have been held 
during the past two years, with a large at- 
tendance from all over town. December 10, 
Miss Freeman of the Children’s Mission was 
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with us, and spoke. A large union service 
with our orthodox Congregational neighbors 
was held, a special choir of young people 
being organized for the occasion. On De- 
cember 20 we held our annual citizens’ 
Christmas-giving festival in the town hall. 
Both churches united for the project; and, 
with the work of both ministers, the mail- 
carrier, and the school-teachers of all the 
out-districts, together with circulars and a 
letter to the county paper, there was such an 
audience as Deerfield has never beheld before. 
Special attention was paid to foreigners, who 
were placed with our best people upon com- 
mittees. . The exercises lasted from 6.30 un- 
til 10, the price of admission being a barrel, 
box, or sack of something a poor family 
could use. Gifts for the poor began to pour 
in early in the day, a whole load of vegetables 
coming from one distant school district. In 
the evening some of the people travelled a 
good number of miles to attend, and differ- 
ent schools were represented by speakers. No 
presents were given to any one. Every one 
came to give to the poor, and place their 
gifts in ‘‘Santa Claus’s Den.’’ The enthu- 
siasm of the children grew to white heat over 
the matter. As a result of the giving festi- 
val, fourteen barrels, one box, and five sacks 
of vegetables, food, and clothing, were sent 
to Morgan Chapel, Boston, one barrel to the 
Dinah Watts Race School, one box to the 
French American College, one barrel to a 
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Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Just the Difference.—There is a wide difference 
between brass bedsteads. This difference is clearly ex- 
plained in another column by the Paine Furniture Com- 
pany, under the heading “Brass Beauty.”” They say with 
truth that an honest wood bedstead is better than a flimsy 
brass one. TO have any abiding satisfaction with a brass 
bedstead, the tubing must be heavy enough to withstand 
dents and good enough to retain a lustrous polish. We 
believe the best place in this city to purchase such a bed- 
stead is at the Paine warerooms. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. B. F. McDaniel is 21 
Edson Street, Dorchester, Mass. P.O., Dorchester, New 
Station, 


THE address of Rev. Russell N. Bellows, 
of New York, will be for several months 4 Chestnut Street, 
Boston. 


Marriages. 


In Fitchburg, 29th ult., by Rev. G. S. Shaw, of Ashby, 
Arthur G. ‘Taylor and Henrietta F. Fillebrown, both of 


Fitchburg. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, ®*tsplishea 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
~_UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LAGRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be our patrons for its use. 
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poor family in New York City, besides 
clothing for the poor in town. The regular 
Sunday-school choral service was held in 
place of the morning service December 31, 
with an exercise reviewing the progress of 
Christianity for nineteen centuries. 


Des Moines, Ia.—Rev. Mary A. Safford 
and Rey. Marie H. Jenney: Miss Jenney has 
just concluded a series of sermons on ‘‘Un- 
happiness’? from the following topics: 
‘‘Weeping may endure for a Night, but Joy 
cometh with the Morning’’; ‘‘The Unhappi- 
ness of Ill-health’?; ‘‘Are we made for 
Happiness?’’ ‘‘The Unhappiness of Lone- 
liness’’?; ‘‘Whence cometh Peace?’’ On 
Thanksgiving Day, the Unitarian and He- 
brew congregations of Des Moines held a 
union vesper service at the temple, Rabbi 
Sonneschein, Miss Safford, and Miss Jenney 
each delivering a short address. On Decem- 
ber 24 special Christmas services were held 
in the morning; and in the evening a chil- 
dren’s programme was given, in connection 
with a Christmas tree. A Festival of Days 
was held in the church parlors on the after- 
noons and evenings of December 13 and 14. 
On the first evening a turkey dinner was 
served, and on the second evening a Rudyard 
Kipling musical and dramatic entertainment 
was given by the young people. 


Dublin, N.H.—The First Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society has extended a unani- 
mous call to Rev. Frank K. Gifford to be- 
come its pastor; and he has accepted the 
invitation. His labors will commence the 
first Sunday in January, and it is expected 
he will move here with his family immedi- 
ately. The matter of arranging for the in- 
stallation is left to the executive committee 
and the pastor. It is very likely that it will 
be postponed until warm weather, which will 
enable our city friends and summer residents 
to be present. The Golden Rule Guild main- 
tains its services every Sunday evening, ‘‘rain 
or shine’’; and it is also raising money by 
entertainments, to place electric lights in the 
building. 


Nantucket, Mass.—Rev. J. F. Meyer of 
Mendon, Mass., has received and accepted a 
call from the Second Congregational (Uni- 
tarian) Church of this town. 


New York, N.¥.—The Staten Island 
Church, Rev. Hobart Clark: The ladies of 
the Branch Alliance connected with the 
Church of the Redeemer recently held a ‘‘sale 
of work’’ in the library of the church build- 
ing. It was their first attempt, and might 
be called an ‘‘impromptu sale,’’ as less than 
four weeks were spent in preparation; and 
the sale was open for three hours in the after- 


noon only. It was, however, unexpectedly 
successful. The little library was crowded, 
and nearly $200 was realized. A very 


pleasant and encouraging feature was the 
presence of Mr. Forbes and a party of ladies 
from the First Church of Brooklyn. 


Peterboro, N.H.—A unanimous call has 
been given to Rev. Herbert Mott to become 
the pastor of the First Congregational (Uni- 
tarian) Church. The church is in a very 
prosperous and encouraging condition. 


Scituate, Mass.—Services are to be held 
at the Unitarian church each Sunday during 
the winter at two o’clock. A society called 
the People’s Union has been organized, with 
the following officers: president, Mr. C. H. 
Mitchell; vice-president, Mrs, J. E. O. 
Prouty; secretary, Mrs. E. L. Webb; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Henry Merritt. The meeting De- 
cember 17 was led by Miss Rena Mitchell. 
Subject, ‘‘Truth.’’ The subject for December 
24 was ‘*Righteousness.’’ Leader; Mrs. H. T. 
Stenbeck. The young people of the old First 
Parish have organized the above-mentioned 
Young People’s Union, and will open the 
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church for services each Sunday. The young 
people are to be commended for their zeal 
and courage. 


Union Springs, N.¥.—Church of the 
Good Samaritan, Rev. H. L. Buzzell: It is 
a matter of great satisfaction to the Unita- 
rians of this place that the church which has 
had so many vicissitudes seems now getting 
fairly on its feet. The pastor and his wife 
are doing a great deal for the advancement of 
the cause. The annual fair was productive 
of more than has ever been taken on previous 
occasions. 


Watertown, Mass.—A call has been 
given to Rev. W. F. Greenman to become 
the pastor of the First Unitarian Church, and 
he has accepted. 


Saving Four Hundred Lives. 


It is a beautiful story told by Lafcadio) 


Hearn of an old man whose great deed be- 
longs to Japanese history. He was Hama- 
guchi, and his farm-house stood on the verge 
of a small plateau overlooking the bay. The 
plateau, mostly devoted to rice culture, was 
hemmed in on three sides by thickly wooded 
summits; and from the outer verge the land 
sloped down to the sea. Below were ninety 
thatched dwellings and a temple: these com- 
posed the village. 

One autumn evening Hamaguchi Gohei 
was looking down from his balcony on the 
preparations for some merry-making in the 
hamlet below. All the villagers were out; 
and he would have gone with them, had he 
not been feeling less strong than usual. 

Suddenly there came an earthquake shock, 
—not a very strong one; but Hamaguchi, who 
had felt many before this, thought there was 
something odd in its long, spongy motion. 
As the quaking ceased, he chanced to look 
toward the sea; and there he saw the strangest 
possible sight: it seemed to be running away 
from the land. 

Apparently, the whole village had noticed 
it; for the people stood still in wonderment. 
Only Hamaguchi drew any conclusions from 


the phenomenon, and guessed what the sea 


would do next. He called his little grand- 
son, a lad of ten, —the only one of the family 
left'with him. 

‘*Tada! Quick! Light me a torch!”’ 

The child kindled a pine torch; and the 
old man hurried with it to the fields, where 
hundreds of rice-stacks stood ready for trans- 
portation. One by one, he lighted them in 
haste; and they caught like tinder, sending 
skyward masses of smoke that met and min- 
gled in one cloudy whirl. Tada, astonished 
and terrified, ran after his grandfather, weep- 
ing and calling, ‘‘ Why? why? why?’’ 

Hamaguchi did not answer.- He thought 
only of four hundred lives in peril. He 
watched for the people, and in a moment only 
they came swarming up from the village. 

And still the sea was fleeing toward the 
horizon. The first party of succor arrived, — 
a score of agile young peasants, who wanted 
to attack the fire at once; but Hamaguchi, 
stretching out both his arms, stopped them. 

**Tet it burn, lads!’’ he commanded. ‘‘Let 
it be! I want the whole village here.’’ 

The whole village came, mothers and chil- 
dren last of all, drawn by concern and curi- 
osity. 
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W* BUY lamp-chimneys 
by the dozen; they go 
on snapping and popping and 
flying in pieces; and we go 
on buying the very same 
chimneys year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to seli 
us a chimney a week for every 
lamp we burn. 

Macbeth’s “‘pearl top ’and 
“pearl glass” do not break 
from heat; they are made of 
tough glass. Try them. 


Our “Index” describes a@// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 


the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


Macserx, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In “The Essential Man”? Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as eas # man is what heis. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life “to 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do bener than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book.—7he 
Seminary Record. 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit—The New World. 


‘artfora 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
, opine ns ’ ‘7 ip 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


The Deeper Meanings 
FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 
ContTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 


The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


\, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street. = k= va 


The Spirit of God. 
CHUNDER Mozoompar. 
$1.50. 


Boston. 
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233 pages. Cloth, 
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**Grandfather is mad. I am afraid of 
him !’’ sobbed little Tada. ‘‘He set fire to 
the rice on purpose. I saw him do it.’’ 

‘As for the rice.’’ said Hamaguchi, ‘‘the 


child tells the truth. I set fire to it. Are 
all the people here?’’ . 
**All are here,’’ was the answer. ‘‘But we 


cannot understand this thing.’’ 

*‘Seel’’ cried the old man, at the top of 
_ his voice, pointing to the open. ‘‘Say if I 
be mad!’’ 

It was the returning sea, towering like a 
cliff, and coursing swifter than the kite. 
There was a shock, heavier than thunder, as 
the colossal swell smote the shore, with a 
foam-burst like a blaze of sheet-lightning. 

Then a white horror of sea raved over the 
village itself. It drew back, roaring, and 
tearing out the land as it went. Twice, 
thrice, five times, it struck and ebbed, each 
time with lesser surges; and then it returned 
to its ancient bed, and stayed there, although 
still raging. Of all the homes about the bay, 
nothing remained but two straw roofs, toss- 
ing madly in the offing. All lips were dumb, 
until Hamaguchi observed gently, — 

‘That was why I set fire to the rice.’’ 

He was now poor as the poorest in all the 
village, but he had saved four hundred lives. 


The Heroism of Science. 


The death of Dr. Camara Pestana, the head 
of the Bacteriological Institute of this city has 
dealt the saddest blow to the scientific circles 
of Lisbon that has been struck at it since the 
organization of the institute. The manner of 
his death, his heroic devotion to the cause 
of science,—to which he had given the best 
efforts of his life,—and the trivial circum- 
stance to which his death was due have cast 
a gloom over the city, and won for him an 
appreciation of his labors that life would 
never have granted to him. 

He owed his death to a jest, a pun, the 
offspring of his ready wit. He was standing 
beside the dissecting-table at the time, and 
had been studying the plague bacilli in the 
corpse of a bubonic victim brought from 
Oporto, where he had devoted his services to 
the relief of the stricken. A friend had 
called upon him, and they were chatting to- 
gether. The doctor leaned against the table 
beside him, and lightly the two discussed 
some trivial occurrence. Then the doctor set 
both laughing by a ready pun upon a name 
that was mentioned. As he laughed, his 
hand dropped to his side, and, in so doing, 
touched the sharp point of the scalpel beside 
the body. A moment before it had been 
probing the lymphatics of the victim of the 
deadly scourge, and the virus was upon the 
point. It just penetrated the cuticle and the 
tiniest drop of blood showed on the surface 
of the skin; but the damage was irrevocably 
done, and the inoculation had taken place. 

The gravity of the circumstance was at once 
appreciated, and every possible precaution 
taken to prevent the taking hold of the germ 
of disease; but all to no avail. Within 
twenty-four hours the incubation had taken 
place. The deadly bacilli was in the blood, 
and doing its work; and all that remained 
was for the patient to be removed to some 
isolated spot, where he could fight with death 
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without endangering the lives of these about 
him. 

He himself gave the directions for his re- 
moval to the wing of the hospital to which 
virulent contagious diseases were assigned. 
Once there, he was attended _by two students 
of his. . He described the precautions that 
they should take while remaining with him, 
to prevent their falling victims to the conta- 
gion, and then set about studying the symp- 
toms of his disease as they developed, 
analyzing and discussing them to his attend- 
ants all the time, and explaining the treat- 
ment that would relieve them of their pain. 

So matters proceeded, as the disease became 
more marked and the certainty of death came. 
Not one thought of himself appeared to enter 
his mind. He was only interested that the 
others did not become affected with the dis- 
ease, and that science should benefit by his 
own experience. So, as the disease pro- 
gressed, he vividly described the symptoms 
and conditions to his fellows, and lectured to 
them upon the theory of the awful scourge. 

A more tragic scene can scarcely be pict- 
ured. In the little plain cot, in the big, 
empty hospital room, he lay. There was no 
furnishing save a single table beside him, 
His two attendants stood beside him, and 
noted the calm face and wonderful courage, 
and marvelled. He was more settled and 
sedate than they. His mind seemed to be 
that of the professor, who had stood so re- 
cently in the institute amphitheatre to de- 
scribe the ravages of the scourge; while his 
body appeared to be that of another,—a pa- 
tient upon whom he was lecturing. 

A more complete abnegation of self and 
its interests for the benefit of science has 
never come to the attention of the medical 
profession in Lisbon. Every one is praising 
his heroism. 
a deep impression on all his comrades; and, 
as a mark of affection as much as anything 
else, they followed his instruction to the 
letter in the matter of conducting a complete 
post-mortem examination. No precaution was 
neglected; and the results attained, when 
they are summarized, will be sent to the 
Pasteur Institute at Paris, and will be formu- 
lated and published, giving the results to the 
world, with all their important bearing on the 
dreadful disease and its ai if not its 
cure. —Philadelphia Times. 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland goes to England to 
take for a time the pulpit at Highgate, Lon- 
don, left vacant by the death of the late 
Robert Spears, editor of the Christian Life. 
Mr. Sunderland is well known in England, 
having spent a season in India, studying the 
missionary opportunity there, under commis- 
sion from the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. The report made on his return 
aroused great enthusiasm, and excited the 
desire to send Mr. Sunderland back to estab- 
lish a mission in India. He will have a 
hearty welcome in England. 


Naturally, the death has made |~ 
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is mot a toilet soap, but it 
will clean and remove all 
stains from the hands. It 
contains no acid or alkali to 
redden or roughen the skin. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1899-1900. 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in ‘Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 


1. Religion, a Superfiuity or a Necessity. 

2. Dr. De Costa, Bishop Potter, and the 
“Sun.” 

3. What can we know about God ? 

4. The Psalm of the Autumn Leaf. (By Rey, 
Robert Collyer.) 

5. How does God reveal Himself? 

6. God a very Present Help. 

7. Giving, as related to Having and Being. 

8. The Joy in Harvest. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer. 

9. Who are Christians? 

10. The Ethics of the World Situation: Eng- 
land in South Africa, America in the 
Philippines, and both for Mankind. 

11. The Blessed Christmas. 

12, The Holiness of Helpfulness. 


Send for a specimen copy, 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO, H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900. 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 

Now ready: 

1. Good Courage. 
2. A Psalm of Labor. 
3. In his Steps. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


“IT IS IGNORANCE THAT WASTES 
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Pleasantries. . 


The Exact Truth.—‘‘Did you say the man 
was shot in the woods, doctor?’’ ‘‘No, I 
didn’t: I said he was shot in the lumbar 
region. ’’— Yonkers Statesman. 


When two members of the class of 1900 
meet, the greeting is, ‘‘Hullo, old man!’’ 
When two members of the class of 1844 meet, 
the salutation is, ‘‘ Hullo, old boy!”’ 


Mrs. Flashout: ‘‘Yes, Bobby, all these 
beautiful silk dresses of mine come from a 
poor, little, insignificant worm.’’ Bobby 
Flashout: ‘‘Yes, mamma; and papa is the 
worm, isn’t he?’’ 


Conductor: ‘‘We have missed the connec- 
tion, and you will have to wait at this station 


six hours.’’ Old Lady (who is a little ner- 
vous on the railroad): ‘‘Well, I’m safe for 
six hours, anyway. ’’—.Se/ected. 


Forrest’s biographer relates that once, at a 
dinner-party, a loquacious widow, with hair 
of raven black, rudely interrupted the conver- 
sation by asking Gen. Forrest why it was that 
his beard was still black, while his hair was 
turning gray. ‘‘I fear I cannot give you a 
satisfactory answer,’’ said he, ‘‘unless, pos- 
sibly, the reason is that I have used my brain 
a little more than I have my jaw.’’ 


Ex-Congressman Tim Campbell, whose 
definition, ‘‘A virgin forest is a place where 
the hand of man has never set a foot,’’ made 
him famous, is ever and anon adding to the 
amusement or edification of the public. This 
is his latest: ‘‘A friend, who had been read- 
ing the daily paper with painful slowness, 
looked suddenly up. ‘Tim, fwot is that new- 
fangled croime in Germany they call lease- 
majesty?’ The bystanders, aroused by the 
words, looked inquisitively at their leader, 
who, with a mild expression of condescension, 
replied, ‘Lease majesty, Mike, is a foreign 
crime, and is taking the lease of a house 
without the emperor’s consent.’ ’” 


The dean of the Royal Chapel in Dublin 
lately applied for an injunction against a 
drinking-house, and was the chief witness 
on behalf of the temperance society. The 
counsel for the grog-shop pounced on him. 
‘*An’, Mr. Dane, was it you yoursilf was in 
that public house?’’ ‘‘It was, sir.’’ ‘‘An’, 
Mr. Dane of the Chapel Royal, did yez take 
anything there?’’ ‘‘I did, sir,’’ was the as- 
tonishing answer. ‘‘Aha! An’, Mr. Dane 
of the Chapel Royal an’ Mr. Prisident of the 
Temperance Society, what did yez take in 
that public house?’’ ‘‘I took a chair, sir. 
I also took notes, and here they are,’’ was 
the crushing reply. 


A Chicago hotel manager employed a man 
named ‘‘Bill’’ to do his window-washing. 
One morning Bill was amusing himself by 
reading the paper; and, as bad luck would 
have it, the manager looked in. ‘‘What’s 
this?’’ he said. ‘‘Pack up your things, and 
go,’’ said the manager. So poor Bill drew 
his money, went upstairs, and put on his 
good clothes. Coming down, he happened to 
run across the manager, who did not recognize 
him in his black coat. ‘‘Do you want a 
job?’’ asked the manager. ‘‘Yes, sir,’’ said 
Bill. ‘*Can you clean windows?’’ ‘‘Yes, 
sir.’’ ‘‘You look a handy sort of fellow. -I 
gave the last man onlw $5, but I'll give 
you $7.’’ ‘‘Thank you, sir,’’ said Bill; and 
in half an hour he was back in the same old 
room,—cleaning the window this time, and 
not reading the paper.—Collier’s Weekly. 
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RROYAL? 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, + $28,109,073.59 
(PABILITIES Dear aieastie 


$2,292,335.40 
an forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

NUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
as policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is en- 

titled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 

y ‘ompany's Office. 
VENS, President. 
7) Dd. FOS TER, Vice-Pres. 


RULL, Secre 
M. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


The holders of Tow’ 
which are in default or of sis 
which pay no dividends are invif€ 
the undersigned company. This Ce 
any securities and make report witho 
the opinion of the company they are collecti 
sition to collect on an agreed charge will be made. 
reasonable reference will be furnished. All communica- 
tions confidential. Boston Defaulted Securities Co., 


Room 528, Exchange Bldg, 53 State St., Boston, 


Mass. 


GOLF 
Hunting Fishing 
Florida West Coast Hotels 


Open Jan. 15, 1900. 


Finest semi-tropical Winter Resorts 
in the United States. 


PLANT SYSTEM 
Through train service New York to Florida. 


Tampa Bay Hotel, | Tampa, Fla. 
A. E. Dick, Mgr. 


Hotel re: Belleair, Fla. 


W. A. Barron, Mer. 
Seminole Hotel, 


Winter Park, Fla. 


Frisbee, Mgr. 
Ocala House, Ocala, Fla. 


P. F. Brown, Mgr. 
Hotel Kissimmee, Kissimmee, Fla. 
H. Dieffenbach, Lessee. 


Dudley S, Phinney, Asst. Manager. 
Ow open. 

Rates and all Information at 
PLANT SYSTEM OFFICE 
290 Washington Street 
Also TRAVELERS’ INFORMATION CO. 
175 Devonshire Street 


The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, Liv. Co., New York. 


Send for literature as to Methods of Treatment 
and special advantages. Address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., Box 498. 
Private parties 


PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900. 


conducted by 
Prof. CAMILLE THURWANGER, 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 
Pocket Guide Book of Parisfree. Send stamp. 


ve ib 


HURCH 


ARPETS 


DO 
YOU 
KNOW 


that merchandise sent by 
mail, can be insured at a 
less cost than by registering 
it at the Post-office, by the 


HOME INSURANCE CO, 


OF NEW YORK? 


APPLY TO 


GEO. 0. CARPENTER & SON, 


92 Water St., Boston.’ 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 
BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Neb: 
Dakotas, Correspondence solicited. pigs 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mags. 


Educational. 


Dr. & Mrs. John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Home.—The large and generous fea pg of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 eA ties resident. ScsooL.—New buildin, year; large, 

od, well vendisbedsceatonable coakes Monee 
Further particulars—illustrated catalogue 


Joun MacDurrre, Ph.D. 
FOR 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


’ Established in 1869. Reference, Rey, E. E, Hale, D.D. 
Miss IDA F. FOSTER, ee 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals, 


West Newton English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for 

irls began Wednesda) ve pe tember 20. Rea of 
ege, Scientific Saree, Business. Attention to char- 
acter-buildi ae For a talogie address ALLEN Bros. 
At home, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS , ; 


Elementary and advanced classes. I: 
teaching. Scholarships. “ten 


F, B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


facet 
upon addressing 


FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 


WASHINTTON 
OFP.BOYLSTOW 
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armanu: Joun H. Pray, SONS R Co., 
CARPETS anD UPHOLSTERY, : 


ST. 
ST. 


BOSTON. 


